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5 = | : ; i ! Tuesday merning came; Jane, i] as she} quently observed, “I ld at W added “Mr /nffis a believer in Hy : i ith] As ani iti i i 
ed Poetry, prehensible unselfishness and consistency ! y g ¢ ; A she | quently observed, WOust ne Once go West, | added, ‘Mr, Cuffis a believer in Hydropathy. | good. by,.M.ss Jane s-good-byy Dr. Meredith tea, it is as firmly ished 
Selert Ze y ~| The fact is he has taken the gold fever; he | was, awoke early ; this was the last morning | buy twenty-five acres of land (no more would | and also a very strict vegetarian, and has mote Mrs. Meredith i by i Mak i ublie AgI pha ly: y SAN 

AE ER is mad for gold, and to this, bis God, is ready | that she would dress little Charley! She had | be needed ` for gardening, which pays better | studied for a physician; so suppose you tell | Tillman.” Mrs. Meredith seemed impatient I ahandon the system would involve a vast 


to sacrifice everything—even his child. 1} slept but little during the night, it was now| than cattle-raising, or even grain-growing, ) 
would not’ listen to such talk, ‘Does not|but five o'clock; all were asleep as she| go to work, and in a few years, mother, thee 
love thee!’ let him go then; ‘not selfish !’— | thought ; Charles, however, had heard her as| would see that all my dreanis would be 
he is the very embodiment and essence of|she passed his room, but did not rise. As| realized.” 
selfishnéss.”? Jane stood by the sitting-room window and| | Jane spent no time or strength in useless 

“Now, Jessie, remember all his kindness, | looking across the green, her heart was full of repinings, though sad* she resolved to con- 
and don’t be hasty,” interposed Jane. sorrow ; of all she had passed through, her quer regrets and recover that quiet. home-life 

“Ido remember ; but his baseness now to | boy being taken away was the culmination, | which was hers previously to her acquaintanee 
thee destroys all the virtue of that” _ yet, asshe was not the wife of Charles, it| with Charles Upland. “T loved him,” she 

«0, Jessie ! don’t ever talk so again ; it is} could not be prevented; and though none but | refleeted, ‘and love -him still ; but true, 
so painful ; I have loved him and love him | Jane so loved the child, he must go. Loye conjugal affection is reciprocal and based on 
yet; if-it was not true connubial love then| her! O, where had Charles’ love gonesto | respect ; otherwise it would be but transient.’’ 
it willdie, but it will take time.” cause such grief as hers! But she re-| his point settled, the ques 

Mrs. Allston listened to her daughters, but | solved to be calm; never again, she thought, | Charles by his conduct forfeited her respect? 
was silent ; both weresomewhatright. While | should he witness her grief, Charley’s clothes} In this connection “doub § and queries.” re- 
believing that the man who could'so trifle | were all ready for his father to pack in’ his| péatedJy arose in her mind, which time alone 
with her daughter's happiness, was evidently | trunk. She held up the blue frock -and coat | could solve. As if by metal consent Mrs. 
unbalanced and that Jessic’s strictures, bow- | she had embroidered, and then the black bat| Allston and Jessie did nob re 
evemharsh, were not altogether unmerited, | with the black plume, put them down, burst | ject, their new life linking. the 


us, Mr. Cuff, how this case should have been 
treated ?”’ 

Mrs. Meredith looked at him with a dis- 
satisfied expression, gave a ‘‘humph!?’ in- 
stinctively turned her head, as quickly looked 
at him again and said “ well!” 

Mr. Cuff did not seem to observe her man- 
ner, but crossing one leg over the other and 
half rubbing, half folding his hands, still 
holding them tightly, as when he entered the 
room, now looking at his shoes, as if he ex- 


BY MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND. 


I believe if I should die, 

And you should kiss my eyelids when [ lic 
Cold, dumb and dead to all the world contains, 

The folded orbs would open at thy breath, 

And from its exile in the aisles of death 
Life would come gladly back along my veins. 


I believe if I were dead, 
And you upon my lifeless heart should tread, 
Not knowing what the dusty clod might be, 
It would find sudden pulse beneath the touch 
Of bim it ever loved in life so much, 
And throb again, warm, tender, true to thee. 


I believe if on my grave, 
‘Hidden in woody depths or by the wave, 
Your eyes should drop some warm tears of regret, 
` From every salt weed of your loving grief 
Some fair, sweet blossoms would leap up in leaf, 
To prove death: could nòt make my love forget. 


we if L should fade 


f she should have been putin acold pack,” 


in Mrs. Meredith. ** Yes,” he continued, 
still looking’ at his hoes,‘ thrée times’ daily, 


present. with | keeping a cold wet cloth on her head.” 


I, ee papi ati « pia felt e’s feelingsdemanded re- into tears and laid her head on the table when their English liome as it had bac* ‘Sefore | =~ If-you had kept there l would 
Abdi jouueoul eS pera Hia oie ey EF i. donate holing uted age side | the door of Charles’ room was opened andj death fel onto F Sage: have been there ‘a c time,” » Mrs. 
_ I would come forth upon the hilis of night, < of a truth of which Jessies criticisms were the | he said to her, “Charley is awake :** then| Janes’ cheerfulness surprised and pleased | Meredith ; “chow long ?” she added, Em 
And gather stars like fagots, till thy sigur, other. It oceurred to Mrs. Allston also, that | came little Charley. trotting into the room| her mother ; but could she have seen her “ Until she perspired freely,” re lied Mr. 
AE Sea ee ABS ee __,| herteeling that something wasn the way from | calling, ‘mamma Jane, by-by!’’’ She took] heart, she would there have found a constant | Cuff... Here .Mrs. Meredith looked at. the 
T believe my faith in thee, the, time the subject of Jane’s prospective | him in her arms—*‘O, how can I let thee go!” | sorrow, less for the loas of her lover than for | minister and lifted her eyebrows in pretended 


Strong as my life, so nobly placed ta be, 
Į would as soon expect to see the sun 
Fall like adead ‘king from his height sublime, 
His glory stricken from the throne of time, 
As the unworthy worship thon hast won! 


union with Charles Upland was first broached, | she murmured. He sat on her lap tried to] that of the child Charley; incredible as this 
was partially accounted for when that some-| wipe away her tears, and with a .wondering| may appear, truth compels us to give the 
thing, as it appeared, was folded up in her | look of childish sympathy exclaimed, | “mama | factas it was: Ever since she herself had 
daughter's future. cry? poor mama?” She took bim to the| been a child; Jane had wished for achild “of 
‘For my part,’’ said Jessie, “T wish he| window, forced back her tears, talked to him, | her own, aud Charley had been given to her 
was gone, and the child too, much as I Jove | then washed and dressed him, put him’ down by her affianced husband, while the mother 
him, dear little.fellow! (here her tone soften- | and looked at him as he ran’ across the floor. being dead, the child*himself had. instinctive- 
| ed) and all this.was cleared out of the way. | Ah, was there no help! was he: to be surely | ly affirmed the inherent relationship by callin 
Love seemes-to take away clear mental vision | snatched away from the mother. heart; that | her “mama !” stretching out his°arms an 
tolmake that which is distorted seem harmo- f bad so wholly so fully made. him her own! goitig:to her the/first: time he saw her, Jane 
nious and beautiful, to'cover up inconsisten- | She put on his coat and hat ; ‘‘there is time| taking’ him to-her motherly heart-as wholly, 
cies and sins, clothing its object with the ideal | fora walk with him before breakfast,” she perhaps, as-she would have done’ a child of 
{of our own souls. Jane has, I think, so| said half a loud; ’tis the last time; never} her own: In her, too) the-maternal faculty 
clothed Charles Upland. Ah! PU use com- | shell I see him again ; I know this,-but) the} was very: strong ; never had: she: seemed so 
mon sense, which is the best of sense, in my | present is mine; so come Charley, she said| beautiful and:charming as when shehad felt 
love matters, you'll 366.” jo to him aloud in a tone that she tried to make! that Charley was herown boy; never before 
One week passed ; it was Sunday; Charles, | cheerful, “let us gather some. posies r 


surprise. 

| “When not in the pack,’ Mr. Cuff con- 
tinued, *‘ wet bandages should have been ap- 
plied to the’ chest, and occasionally—say 
twice or three times daily—a cold -sitz bath. 
If she did not rest well during the night a 
cold pack would have been good.” 

‘© Gold work !” said Mrs. Meredith; as she 
sat upright in her chair her lips: justa trifie 
curled in doubt or contempt, perhaps. both, 
and moving her head once or twice slightly 
up.and down ; “cold Jessie would have- been 
the next on the programme,” she added, and 
then leaned forward to Jessie as if to resume 
her conversation with , her; “there was no 
mental reservation in: that. look, which said 


T believe who has not loved s 

‘Hath half the pleasn-es of this lifs unproved ; 
Like one who, hath the grape within his grasp, 

Dropsit, with all its crimson juice unpressrd, 

And all its luscious sweetness quite ungdessed, 
Out from his careless and unheeding clasp -° ` 


T believe love, pure and truc, 

Is:to the soul a sweet immortal dew 
That gems life's petals in its hours of dusk; 

The waiting angels see and récéguize 

The rich crownjewel, love of Paradise, ° 
When life falls from us like a withered husk. 


¿i 208 (Copy right secured.) - í el and fill} as then had life'dawned'upon her in its full- | more:plainly. and:- emphatically. than words, 

I S I T P Ô S SIBE E? being decidedly: better, was up most of the | thy basket. aS ness ; never more, it seemed to her when the | “ L like you, my child ;” and: this -was no 

r $ day. Fe wassilent, his face cold, his fea-| She carried him in her arms across the | child was taken away, would life again be as | trifle, for whom Mrs. Meredith Jiked, she 
=m tures like a stereotype plate. Jane, while | green to a woodland path, talked, laughed, | it had been, so entwined-around her inner- | liked indeed. 


quietly and kindly attending to his physical} gathered him some flowers and’ filled’ his} most heart seemed’to be her affection Tor the 
comfort, avoided conversation with him, He | basket; then she wove a wreath of wild flow- boy.. No wonder; then, that/hér sorrow was 
asked Jane to be so kind as to see to Charley's | ers and placed on his head, while. @ -ptayer| mainly in- connection with the loss of. the 
wardrobe.and put his clothes in order, to | that his path might be strewn with flowers| child: no wonder that he was so seldom ab- 
which she replied that they were in good con- Sag a from her soul; “though ‘not my lot, | sent from her thoughts. ` 
dition, being nearly new. » Father todo this, may the stranger deal] However, nothing that had occurred dimin- 
On the Saturday evening he had called her | gently with my boy I” | ished her interest either in ` the’ daties or 
re ae Q gezet into hisroom, and asked herto put onthe| When Jane and Charley returned from pleasures of the. present, her mother, Jessie 
. |The happiest individual in the household of | shawl which he had taken out of histrunk.; | their walk, breakfast was ready, so she took| and Oscar, being all to sher tbat they. had 
Mrs. Allston, was little Charley. ‘Mama | she did so. remarking that it was very hand- |of+his hat and-coat, put hit in his high chair | ever been, her sorrow, though entering her 
Jane™ took him for a walk once or twice every | some. “T want to give it to you,” he said ; | tothe table, kissed him.and left the room. soul, not excluding previous oecupants. 
day, and she tried to laugh and play with | «<I would not like any one else to wear it.” | ‘I will see him no more,” she thought ; During the illness of Oscar and Jessie, Dr. 
him, as'she had always done since his father “Why!” “Because it was my wife’s?”. «I | ‘Charles must not know all this has cost me.” Meredith was to-them.a careful physician and 
had brought. him to her, interrupted only by | don’t need it,’’ she said, “I have two shawls ; | Then she stood at the window sadly looking’ i i 
the illness of her sister: and. brother, but| you must keep it.” “Tt is all I kept of her | at the green which she would no more cross 
ag in resumed on their conyalesence. Jane, and only you must have it.” ‘You| with her boy. N 
Early in life Jane had resolved to cultivate keep it and take it to California with you, it One hour later, and Charles called, «J ane, 
a happy disposition, had determined not to bef will be pleasant to look at it sometimes,” | Jane ! I am ‘going; come und kiss’ Charley 
crushed. by sorrow, : but rise above it. We] said Jane. ‘But Jane >? <I shall not | good bye?’ «I have done so, Charles 301 
are,”’ she said, ‘‘to a good extent what wef accept it, Charles, I thank you; so please | don’t want 'to’come down again.’’ ,‘‘Yes,| knew nothing of the poverty of the. family; 
make ourselves; sorrow shall never leave its|don’t say any more.” As she said this she | you must.” and though supposing the relationship of 
furrows on my face.’’ Ali this was well for | folded it up and laid it on the chair. Jane felt that she could not preserve a calm) Jane and Charles, were De ofits termin- 


“ Go on, Mr. Cuff, if you please,” said Dr. 
'Meredith. t : 

‘Her diet should have been of the plain- 
est; her drink pure soft. water; no flesh, 
butter or cheese, of course, but.a little mush ; 
no fine bread, but brown bread made from un- 
bolted flour ; no pies or pastry. of any kind ; 
she should have eaten as little as possible.” 

‘ Starvation!” said Mrs. Meredith; Mr. 
Meredith smiled, but, said nothing. 

+: I have often gone without food three or 
four days, and felt the better for it,” said Mr. 
Ouf... 

‘You know,” rejoined Mr. Meredith, 
té the story.of the horse learning to do with- 
out food, ete., etc. ?”’ 

“t Especially the ‘ etc.”,”’ 
made them aH laugh. om 

“ T insist, however,” said Mr. Cuff, «that 
in Miss Jessie’s case a little starvation would 
have been beneficial ; her lungs were inflamed ; 
by abstinence the worn-out fibres of the body 


would bave been drawn upon, and the lungs 
would ther bavo thrown off the diseased par 


ticles; life would then have been sustRined 
by the body and not by food; hence the dis- 
eased as well as healthy portions would have 
contributed to recovery, and the worn-out 
portions when removed would haye been re- 
placed by healthy, unstimulating diet, thus 
ensuring her recovery in a few weeks.” 

‘ Would not that depend on the violence 
of the disease, Mr. Cuf?” asked Dr. More- 
dith. 

t The worst phase of the disease could be 
cured, I am quite sure, in a few weeks, by 
vigorous and energetic treatment.” 

“But,” asked Dr. Meredith, his genial 
manner not changed in the least, “have we 
not to take care to save the patient’s life 
while endeavoring to effect a cure? Jessie 
is delicate, and could not endure the same 
kind or amount of treatment that you pre- 
scribe, a8 a strong man could, even if it be, 
as a general thing, the right treatment for 
the disease.” 

“Water won't burt any one,” said Mr. 
Cuff, hands now free and resting one on each 
knee ; ‘it is very difierent from strong allo- 
pathic medicines which kill more than it 
cures; I don’t believe allopathic medicines 
will cure any body or any disease.” 

Just then Hannah Tillman arrived. 

‘I thank thee for: letting me know our 
friends were here,” she said to Mrs. Meredith, 
who, assoon as Jane and Jessie arrived had 
sent to inform Hannah, and invited her to 
spend the day, William and friend Martin- 
dale to join them at the supper table. 

‘« Mr, Timothy Cuff,” said Dr. Meredith, 
‘has been telling us that he believes Allo- 
pathic medicine kills more than it cures, and 
that water—meaning water treatment—never 
hurts any one”? 

“ Why, :thee is an extremist, Timothy,” 
said Hannah ; “ thee-seems to ignore medium 
positions ; the apostle says, ‘‘Be temperate 
in all things ;”” would not this apply to water 
treatment as well as to other things?” 

‘© Brandy, whiskey, ete ?’’ asked Mr. Cuf, 
never moving his position or his eyes from 
their resting place this time on his shoes; 
“t these are included in the expression ‘all 
things.’ ” J 

“Yes, Timothy ; brandy and whiskey too ; 
for there are cases when these are needed.” 

“Never!” said Mr. Cuff decidedly. 

‘t Does thee not think,” said Hannah, 
© that the poising point of the beam would be 
more comfortable for thee than the position 
on one end?”?. Timothy Cuff looked at his: 
seat.on the sofa, while Hannah continued : 
« All is not known of the human system or 
the nature of diseases and how they are act- 
ed upon by medicines with a view to cure; 
would it not be just as well ‘to be temperate 
in the use of water? I believe in water-cure 
—the: water being moderated and modified 
in temperature and frequency, according to the 
feelings of the patient; a great amount of 
mischief and falsehood does not prove the 
absence of all good and truth in systems, 
either of medicine or of theology.” __ 

‘ You cannot convince me,” said Mr. 
Timothy Cuff arising to leave ; ‘‘it’s no use of 
talking ; I must go home to dinner”? 

‘© What have you for dinner?’ asked Mrs. 
Meredith. 

“ Brown bread, apples. and cold water,” 
replied he, holding his hands together more 
than ever, while they seemed to make still 
greater efforts to get apart. 

‘Thee finishes off with a little pie, I sup- 
pose?” asked Hannah. 

“ No, it is not healthy.” 

Here Mrs. Meredith said, almost harshly, 
“ Be consistent, Mr. Cuff; a man of principle 
is consistent,”’ her tone implying more than 
her words. ; 

Mr. Timothy Cuff bowed himself out of the 
room, repeating, ‘‘Good-by, Miss Jessie ; 


A STORY FROM REAL LIFE! 


WRITTEN POR THE PRESENT AGE, BY ANNIE 
DENTON ORIDGE. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


by Mrs. Meredith,; 
to our narrative oceurred in conn 
their visits, we have passed them’ ‘unnoticed. 
Hannabiand ‘William Tillman, as also friend 
Martindale, had ‘ealled . sevyeral.times,. but 


said Jessie which 


bi =~ the child Oharley ; for, though his father — As she neared doorsto leave he, in most | exterior, and yet her loye for the child urged at ; S $ r k 
gad and sick, us oaei oo Jane the s ig impassio: od saad iha dumny his a FFM S E de- her to sed hint once again: bit Aeee £ Hinar Hh the errcam: tangi therewith _con 
love and attention she had ever, given him ; | votion to her, but, reverting to his monoma- “You must come, Jane,” he called again ; Four weeks after Charles/nad left with the 
she was the same ‘‘nice mamma Jane”’ to him; | nia added at- the close, “I ought not to say | aud so she went down to another agony. child, Jane proposed that Jessie and herself 
how he loved to say this as he patted her face | this to you ; ‘tis selfish——purely selfish.”’ Charley was on Mrs. Allston’s lap having} should visit the. minister and: his wife. who 
with both hands and kissed her again and} «You must not trifle with me any more,” | his Pade on by Jessie, who was kneeling! were desirous that they should spend a day 
again! He little realized (indeed none could | said Jane ; “you must act consistently with | at her side. As Jane came in, Charles met} with them. Jessie was still unable to walk 
realize) the ordeal of fire through which she| me; if you regard me with affection, then | her holding the child’s hat in his band, and | far,-but Jane said, ‘I m süre she can walk 
was passing and thebattlesshe was waging. | write to me and PI trust you.’ as he held it out to Jane said: ‘Jane, YOu | to the ferry; the boat ride will do her good, 

«I don’t love you,”’ Charles said toher the| ‘‘No,”’ he replied firmly ; ‘‘bind you to me! | must put on his hat for the last time—Q, no! | and from the other side it’ will be. but two 
day after the scene narrated in our last chap- | perhaps to poverty !’’ ete., ete., repeating | not the last time,” he added as he saw the squares to the omnibus, on her way to which, 
ter.: Jane, feeling something akin to con- f| what Ke had previously said on the subject. | tears trembling on her eye lids. She took | she can lean on me just as much as she likes, 
tempt, made no reply ; then it oceurred to} ‘Then our engagement, Charles, is at an | the hatand stooped to put it on, when the lit- | for T am strong.” 
her was he insane? but that thought was no} end, as you evidently desire it should be.” _| tle fellow seeing her grief said as he put his hand ‘O, yes, quite an Amazon!’ said Jessie 
sooner formed than dispelled. As we have said, he sat up most of the day | over her face, ‘Oh! Oh! mammadane, ery ?” | laughing. 

Two hours afterwards, when Jane went in-| on Srnday ; just before retiring he remarked | Then the tears refused to keep back, her self-|_ Qn arrival at the minister's residence he 
to his room leading Charley by the hand, he | to Jessse, (Jane not being in the room) “I | possession—her stoicism forsook her, and a| met them at the door, having seen them from 
said : shall leave for Massachusetts on Tuesday | wail as of a stricken soul went up. 3 his window as they approached his house. 

«Jane, do you believe whatIsay? Come, | morning; ask Jane to have allready, please; | ‘0, my Jane!” said Charles as he raised ‘“T’'m so glad to see you, Jane and Jessie,” 

tell ine; you do believe me! you believe that | I am going to take Charley» to those friends | her from her stooping posture, ‘QO, Jane!’’| he saidin his usual genial tone, “walk into 

I do not love you! I’m glad—very glad!’’| who had him before.” the tears rolling down his face, “I will make] the parlor,” 

“If thee desires to break off our engage-| “Certainly,” replied Jessie. money; then you and Tand little Charley will! «Yes, walk in,” said Mrs. Meredith ; 
ment, Charles—if that will make thee happy,| But we need not linger over these painful | yet be happy together. : “here, take this easy chair, Jessie; take a 
then thee is free.” scenes ; false ideas of duty, entering as they| A little later, and’ thovebiild has gone; the} seat on this low chair, Jane; you arè tired, 

“Jane, listen to me; come a little nearer.” | do into all the ramifications of life, always re- | last star has disappeared from the sky of her you poor little girl !’’ she ¢ontinued. to Jessie 
She stepped to his bedside, still holding little | sult in unhappiness. With an error for ajlateexistence, —— sig’ = as she took off her bonnet ; ‘t you have waded 
Charle’s hand in her own. ‘Selfishness will | foundation on which to build, to preserve con-| “I’m glad that is over,” said Jessie to her through deep water, hayen’t you?: never 
conquer; I thought that if I could induce | sistency the whole superstructure of princi- | mother, as she wiped away the tears’ that} mind, you'll be all the better and stronger 
you to believe that Ido not love you, then | ples and conclusions must be cemented by | would come as she thought of little Charley 5} for jt,” 
you would cease to love me, and could more | similar errors; take away the first error, and|‘‘Charles isa perfect enigma, a mystery I| Just then a gentleman who was in **- din: 
easily give me up; O, selfishness conquers !”’ | the whole is chaos. cannot solve; from what past: of his nature | ing room when they came, stepped isto the 
His countenance “expressed utter wretched-| Charles; Upland laid down as a foundation, | came those tears? Poor Jane! I wish that parlor, in a hesitating manner, from the ball ; 
ness, his mental agony seeming intense. ‘‘Jane | or fact that the world was governed wholly I could transfuse a little of my indignation | his hands were pressed together. before him 
come a little nearer ;”’ then ho took her hand; | by selfishness, twisting our best thoughts and | into her; I would be willing to open an artery uncomfortably, he repeatedly moving them, 
“T Jove you'as I_have.never loved woman—| actions into manifestations of this faculty, | if I could. oes s half opening, then hastily closing them, and 
not even Charley’s. mother.’’ subordinating things to names and facts to a| ‘Thee, my child,” Mrs. Allston said, ‘docs holding them ‘tightly, as if apprehensive that 

“Don’t say that, Charles!” interrupted | sophism ; hence the whole trainof errors and | not know—I hope thee never mayknow—such | thoy might run away. Mr. Cuff was intro- 
Jane ; pity for the young wifo and mother, | unhappiness we have seen were the natural | trials; when he has left for California) then | duced, and hesitatingly took a seat, keeping 
so- sooni taken away by death, made her feel | results of his theory when carried out. time will heal her heart ; I think it very for-| his eyes on Jessie and Jane in a half-bashful, 
thatishe would much rather not hear those} The next day—Monday—Jane was quite | tunate that she wat not married to bim ; it is half-wondering manner ; then he allowed his 
words: aji o ill; the mental anguish’of the last few days | better she should pass through it now than as] left band to smooth his face, his fingers and 
“Jane, better than life itself I love you; | had been too much for her strength; during | his wife. thumb passing slowly down opposite sides un: 

and because of this love, I would protect you| the night she was sleepless; for he was going til they met at the end of his chin, he evident: 
even against myself. Ishquld not bea hap-)to take her little treasure away, and how| Oscar wasnow wellenough totake the situ: | ly imagining he hada beard, though his face 
¥ main without wealth; you thought you} could she sleep? With it she felt would go | ation which he had been offered as book keap- was as smooth as that of aninfant.. His head 
new me, but you saw not this; were I poor} out all the light of her former life. “I can- | er in an iron foundry ; his duties being light] was rather small, perceptives full, reflectives 
I fear I should be unkind ; 1 know I would; | not give him up,’ she said: again and again, | and not occupying his whole time, he was,| moderate, alimentiveness large, moral’ facul- 
T should be morose and silent. Listen then, | “had I the: money I would take him away ; notwithstanding his weakness, quite equal to | ties moderate and active, dark ‘hair and-eyes, 
Jane—for I will not be selfish; your good | for next to his father surely I have a right to| the requirements of his position. Home was] thelatter small and rather deep in. his head, 
not mine—your happiness not mine, shall} the child.” + now very delightful to him; their evenings | looking out frôtfi his dark eyebrows as a man 
govern me :—I have resolyed not to marry |- Early in the morning she knocked at Charle’s began to resume something of their past| might look from around a corner, cautiously, 
you betore I leave, neither will I correspond | door. ‘Come in,” he said; pale and. feeble brightness ; the marks of care on the mothe’r| secretively, and somewhat fixedly. 
with you, because if I do you will wait for me, | she knelt at his bedside: ‘Charles! Charles! | brow were gone; Oséaf, as’ was his custom, ‘Mis. Meredith took a chair, and in her 
and grow: old and ‘broken down with long | anything! O, he is mine—my boy—next to | had been assisting his sisters im their studies, | ki ,‘motherly manner, was talking to Jessie 
waiting for what may never come; for Eshal! | thee, surely, I alone should have him; I will] after which they became quite joyous, the | of her sickness, while the Doctor, in his large 
never return unless with wealth. No, I will| promise thee anything—wait for thee twenty | merry laugh going around as in by-gone days| black rocking chair, a hand on each. arm 
not bind you; the majority of men would, T| years, if thee so desire; but don’t take little | in their father’s home; many sweet and sor-| thereof, was quietly conversing with Jane, 
know, because they think only of their own | Charley away! I will be to him all that his | rowful memories of the past bloomed in the | telling her that Christiana afd he bad often 
happiness ; the world is governed by selfish- | own mother would have been; if poor E wil! benignant sun of the present, and -were talked of them, wishing they could come over 
ness, but Lwill -conquer ‘selfishness. I will | labor for him. - O, Charles give me the boy!” | daguerotyped into the far future, shadows and spend a day, when Mr, Cuff, leaning 
act for your greatest good, not mine. If you} Charles looked the embodiment of anguish. | vanishing in the sunshine left no.trace in their }-forward and pressing a hand on each of his 
see any one you can love, then marry; if you| ‘This is worse than death, to see you so | expanded souls, and the brightness of an an-| knees, looking friendly at Jessie, asked, 
donot marry, then, should I obtain wealth, I| sorrowful,” hosaid ; +O, I may be a wretch, | ticipated future caat'its halo on the present. | « Has the-young lady been sick?” 

“will find you, no matter where you may be.; | but I do this for your sake, believe me—only scar, now the support of the family,would} His manner of putting ‘the ‘question was 
then all your philanthropic plans for woman | your sake, but Iam decided ; I know this isj not listen to any. proposition of /his sisters for} such as can only appertain toa: bashful per- 
shall be carried out, and you and I will be| the right way and nothing shall induce me to earning money. ‘‘Jessiey when quite well, | son making:a desperate effort to be sociable, 
united for eter ity.” alter my plan. Iwould make any sacrifice to | must go to school,” he said, ‘‘and Jane must | the impression being the same as that. from 

Jane tried to reply, but could only gay, “Ij comfort you, but T will not sacrifice you or | rest a year orso before she attempted to | undue boldness—it makes one wonder where 
don’t understand thee Charles.” Then turn- | your life ; burthen you with my“ child! nev- | teach. Why should they toil three days for} such an exhibition came from. Jessie appear- 
ing to Charley she said. “Come darling, let | er I” less than I can earn in one?’ His farm} ed somewhat startled; Mrs. Meredith gave 
us go and find Jessie.” Poor Jane! wecannot dwell onthe agony | dreams which he had brought from England | one stern look at him, but continued her con- 

It was evident to Jane that either his opin- | of that day—how often she hugged the child | never left him, it would seem ; for as soon as} versation with Jessie; while Jane looked at 
ions on selfishness had made him morbid and | to her bosom and wished she could flee away | sufficiently nerved to talk and take an interest | him, then at Jessie, and was about to answer, 
inconsistent, destroying his ‘intellectual bal-| with him to some spot where she could haye | in life, he beganto draw glowing pictures of| when Mr, Meredith smilingly put out his 
ence, or that the ‘‘selfish theory” was used | him all her own! a home in the West, among grand old forests| hand towards Jane, as ifto check her and 
by him as a means of terminating a relation |. Yate in the day Jane said, “Thee will leave |2"4 growing grain, where no narrow limits | said very deliberately, ** Yes, Mr. Cuff, she 
which he conceived to be incompatible with a me the address of those people to whom thee | Should cramp his efforts, and reduce every-| has had inflamation of the lungs.” .«‘ How 
saccessful prosecution of his newly-formed | ;, going to take Charle E E for an idea haq | thing toa matter of calculation, as if the sum | long inquired Mr. Cuff, never moving eyes or 
aeqnisitive schemes, and with the gratifica- AEGA k hot Whish told of Hopa, of existence was gon area) in a ledger, and a | hands.. _‘“‘ Several months.” — “Several 

* tion of a feverish desire for wealth, none the A : $ man’s whole life a solemn arithmetical farce. | months !’’ repeated Mr. Cuff in great sur- 

Jess absorbing because hitherto comparatively | With, the cunning of a monomaniac he| As health and strength returned, so those} prise, Jane looked at him wondering what 
dormant. seemed to divine her thought, for he replied : | pictures increased in beauty, and Mrs.‘ Allston | manner:of man he was, seanned:bis brain, his 

Ob! how indignant was. Jessie at all this “No, Jane, I have thought of that, and T| Jistened to her “boy castle-builder,” as she] face, his manner, and was about to ask if the 
madness, as she. termed it, ‘‘Unselfisb, in- | believe you so love Charley that you would | loved to call him, with many a placid smile, | gentleman considered that an unusually long 
deed! Won’t marry thee now—won’t cor- | Steal him.” she realized, and sometimes told him, that ho | time for that disease, when lowering his eye- 
respond with thee—loves thee! Supreme| Thus dropped the curtain that closed from | would find theactual very different from ‘the | brows, he asked, +“ Pray, what did she eat ?”’ 
eontradiction! Leave thee alone to battle | view not only what had been her possible fu-| ideal, even with adequate means for acom-| Here they all smiled; the minister, how- 
with the world—take away. little, Charley—| ture, but hor real future—yet hidden by the | mencement, much more without. ever, kindly said, ‘‘ Allow me to explain, Mr. 
yet loves theo! Most wonderful and incom- | xow. | “Had Ia few hundred dollars,” he fre-| Ouf.” Then addressing Jane and Jessie, he 
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pected to learn something there, and now at 
his hands, asif to be sure they were all 
right, said :—‘* When the disease showed it- 
se 


“A wet sheet I suppose you mean?” broke 


| when he came-to her, for she said, half-aloud;| reduction of edueational opportunities, and en- 
|+ O, there! that will do! good-by—got '-by.’*| tirely withdraw them from an immense num- 
Lean and lank Timothy Cuffin £ > stove- | ber of the poorer classes, It would be prac- 
pipe hat crossed the street and Wo... way, | tically equivalent toa plan fon depreciating 
| his hands at last ftee'and hanging» ...#sides. | the popular intelligenee, and promoting gen- 
| “Jane,” said the Doctor, * yd Gin give|eral ignorance. It would be bad. economy, 
jus Mr. Timothy Ouff’s character sometime ; | since private schools. be very much 
he lately came to Philadelphia to reside ; he | more expensive than state schools in propor. 
seems to like our people, and regularly at- | tion to the number of pupils instructed. To 
tends Divine service.” give up the latter, because they lack the spe- 
“ And is a simpleton,” added Mrs. Mere- | cific clement of religious teaching, would be 
dith ; “ I have no patience with folks who | to sacrifice a great positive good for no suf- 
preach but don’t practice (a smile went | ficient reason. There is: not. the slightest. 
around); but come, Jessie; I’m going to | prospeet that the American people -will como 
take you upstairs ; she must lie down awhile; | to any such conclusion. The view is 30. pal- 
she is so tired, I know.” pably inexpedient that it supplies its own re- 
When upstairs she said, ‘There j Sb SEY 


now, lie | futation. 
on my bed; let me fix the pillow ; Vl cover 
you up nicély ; you'll sleep like a baby ; don’t | collector of taxes for sch 
come dowp stairs until I wake you.” thet distribute: the fun 
When Mrs. Meredith returned fo the par- | among at least two. f i 
lor, the minister was dwelling on whatfwas to | one for Catholic, to be managed by them in. 
him a favorite theme—the Jaw of correspond- | the interests of their own faith, and the oth- 
ence ; he had enquired of Jane respéeting her | er for Protestants?’ This, as we have pre- 
friend Upland, and this resulted in a conver- | viously shown, is what Catholics are seeking 
gation on his peculiar views on Selfishness, in | to gain; and we regret to say that some Pro- 
the course of which Mr. Meredith took the | testants see, or think they see, peculiar charms 
ground that Selfishness and Benevolence cor- | in the idea. ~ Distribution of the school-fund 
responded respectively with interior natural | is the demand, in order to adjust the system 
forces denominated ‘‘ centrifugal ” and ‘* cen- | to the necessities and ends of a religious sec- 
tripetal,’’ the one determining by reason of | tarian education. The Catholics are clearly 
individual necessities the measures to be | upon the record as the advocates and suppor: 
taken for the supply of individual wants; the | ters of this doctrine, i a 
other, limited by no narrow individuality, | | Among the many weighty reasons to show 
seeking a s¢ope as extended as its world; but | that this demand ought not to be complied 
both necessary to,secure on the one hand | with, we name the irp (1.) Itis to- 
unity of return, and on the other individual | tally inconsistent with our school system as 
safety, so to operate concurrently as to pro-| at present organized, and would in the end be 
duce the harmonies of society in. its: orbit | fatal to it. (2.) It would be exceeding! 
uround the Central Sun of the Universe of | difficult, if not wholly impracticable, to make 
Spirit, as in the other case is regularly secur- | the distribution according to any well-ascer- 
ed the motion of the earth around the sun of | tained rule of equity. What share should go 
this material planetary system. to the Catholics, and what to the Protéstants, 
In conclusion, he said that reason, not} and by what law should these questions be 
limited by the restraints of time and space, {settled ? The number of Catholic children 
had revealed through the Swedish, seer the| would be ho’ rule of the amount to which 
thread which ran throughout God’s entire | Catholics would be entitled; since it would 
domain, connecting the material universe | be no index of the taxes paid by them, especi- 
with the Spiritual and Celestial, by mcans of | ally when we remember that the ge pro- 
the Law or CORRESPONDENCE. portion of them pay no taxes. Their tax 
In the evening friend Martindale and: Wil-| contribution to the school-funds is all that 
liam Tillman joined them at the Minister’s| they could justly claim, unless it be proposed 
Vegetarian Supper, at which they partook of | to educate their children in the Catholic faith 
the fruits and grains so plentifully supplicd | with funds derived from Protestaut sources. 
by our good mother, Nature; never had ani- |(8.) It would add greatly to the ‘cost of 
mal food entered that house, nor the odor of | school education, by dividing up the schools, 
cooked flesh polluted its. walls, as it had|and increasing the number of teachers and 
never been necessary to take life to supply | structures that’ would be demanded. (4.) 
the Minister’s table. In all places except cities and large villages it 
A pleasant as’ well as profitable evening | would either make the public school impossi- 
they-passed together. When’ at its close | ble, by sheer weakness growing out of division, 
Jane and Jessie prepared to leave, Hannah, fòr so enlarge the school district, that a great 
William and friend Martindale proposed to | many children would be unable to attend the 
accompany them to the ferry-boat. public school on account of its distance from 
Nothing had whispered to Jane during the | their residence. (5.) Presbyterians, Bap- 
day spent with those dear friends of what was | tists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Congrega- 
meanwhile transpiring at home j+ no presenti- | tionalists, Unitarians, Universalists, Jews, 
ment prepared her for what awaited her .on| Rationalists, Infidels—indeed, all ‘the seeta 


her return. ; and ol —-would ha reeisely 
As she crossed the river the rushing waters | the same Tighe eabaral oho Of- 


sang to her soul a lullaby, and as she walked | tions of the school-fund. If the principle of 
home felt that after the war of elements with- | distribution is good for Catholics, it is just as 
in a sweet peace had supervened, and con- | good for sll other classes. It would hence 
gratulated herself: on returning- spiritual | fritter away the whole educational force of 
strength, little knowing how easily „this | the state among sectarian and conflicting 
strength might be not only neutralized but | schools, some of them strong and needing no 
conquered. support, and more of them mere starveling 
Mrs, Allston met her daughters in thé hall | concerns, which no amount of patronage could 
leading to what had been Mr. Upland’s room. | make of any value. (6.) The plan would 
“ Come in here daughters,” she said ;|lead to antipathies, antagonisms, and ` relig- 
‘« Charles,” she could say no more, for Jane | ious bigotries in our educational system, high- 
had taken in ata glance that Charles Up-|ly detrimental to the state and the general 
land had been there and bad gone, having | good of the community. Tt would plant ele- 
taken everything of his, even Charley’s crib | ments of alienation and hostility in the bosoms 
and little chair; she would have fallen lad | of children unfriendly to the interests and 
not her mother quickly placed her in a chair, | duties of their common citizenship in after 
Jessie bringing water and bathing her face, | years. Its whole tendency would be toward 
‘*I’'m well now,” she said while she was | the disintegration, and not the unification, of 
struggling to conquer the weakness ; ** tell | the American people. 
me all about. it mother; Idid not think he} Weare of the opinion, for these reasons, 
would leave without saying good-by. to me.” | thatdistribution of the sehool-fund, as pro- 
‘O, he has not gone to California--will | posed by the Catholics, and welcomed by some 
not go for three weeks.” Protestants, is entirely out of the question. 
“ He said so?” It cannot be done without entailing nioro 
t‘ Yeg?” evils than it would remove. It has no other 
This was a relief to Jane; for will not tho | basis than that of a local sectarianism, that 
heart cling to the loved one, even when all] is stone-blind to the general interests of s0- 
loveliness is departed, even when injury and | ciety. It may be’ agreeable to a religious 
insult have been given? — Tt is not easy to| Bigot ; but Catholics may as well understand 
change the currents of affection from ' their | first as last that the great mass of the eople 
accustomed channel to another, -or to drag} will never consent to their wish in this ro- 
them up at their source, Insome individuals | spect. 
this is not only difficult but impossible, affec-| May not the state meet the difficulty by 
tion in such, going out but ouce, and if met | providingan auxiliary system of religious 
by coldness or unfaithfulness forever extin- | teaching, added to the common school, class- 
guished. Happy are they who can realize | ifying the children according to the denomi- 
that the qualities of soul supposed by them to| national faith of their parents, and setting 
be possessed by the object of their affection | apart'a portion of their school hours for this 
and which they loved not, being there—not a | special service? This theory would preserve 
part of the individual—then that individual th schoo] asa unit, while the instruction 
is not the loved one, not the souls’ com-| would be divided into two départments—the 
panion ; and then the tendrils of the soul are | one rudimental and secular, and the other 
carefully gathered in, nothing broken, noth-| sectarian and religious. To carry out this 
ing lost, it being believed by such that some- | idea, the state would need to employ two sets 
where in God’s universe there is one whose | of teachers—tho secular aid ‘the exclusively 
notes of affection can harmonize with their] religious ; and then the latter sot would.mood 
own and make eternal musie im each others} to be subdivided into as many teachers as 
souls. there are sects ropreeeptod in the public 
Jane.stood on this granite rock, and it was | schools., The Cat oli¢s. would want their 
well she did; for the stormy waves raged | teachers; the various sects of Protestants 
madly around her. would want theirs; Jews would want theirs ; 
‘He will call to see thee to-night,” said | and Rationalists and Deists would have the 
Mrs. Allston. same right to claim teachers of their faith. 
“ He said so This would not only greatly enhance the ex- 
“Yes, he said I was to tell thee so.” penses of instruction, but literally turn our 
“I wish it was all ended, mother,” was} public school system into a hodge-podge of 
Jane’s reply; ‘* I’m so weary !” confusion confounded : The children would 
To be Continued present a beautiful spectacle, as they filed off 
7 into different departments and different rooms 
pi gae: for religious teaching by riyal and conflicting 
sects It would doubtless he very edifying to 
thechildren to hear the Catholic denounce 
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From the Independent. 


The Solution of the School Question. 


BY REY. SAMUEL.T. SPEAR, D:D: the Catholic, and the Rationalist and Deist ~ 
denounce both. They would, indeed, be a 
very “happyfamily,” as they came back to 
mingle together in the secular portion of their 
education. The utter folly of this idea lies 
upon its very face. 

Here, then, are three things which the state 
should not and cannot do. First, it should 
not relinquish the school system, and commit 
the entire business of education to the volun- 
tary principle. Secondly, it should not make 
a) distribution of the school-funds between 
Catholics and Protestants, or among the nu- 
merous religious sects of the vountry. Third- 
ly, it should not divide the teaching into two 
departments, and devote one of these depart- 
ments exclusively to the work of religious 
education. The reasons for the rejection of 
-each and all of these plans are most abundant. 
What, thon, shall the state do in solving 


Shall the state relinguish the work of 
popular education in our public’ schools, aad 
remit the whole question to individuals ac- 
ting under the voluntary principle? There 
are some who take this ground ag being the 
true policy for the state; and others seem 
inclined to adopt it as-an alternative in the 
event that the state refuses to assume the 
character of a religious teacher in its’ system 
of public education. . The great body of the 
people, as we imagine, will be very slow to 
accept the views of either of. these classes. 
Popular education in some form, gratuitously 
afforded, and supported'and managed by the 
state, has so many jadvantages:and meets so 
large a sphere of wants that it may beregard- 
as a fixed fact in.the opinions and practice of 
thiscountry. Millions of dollars are invested 
in school-houses, and other millions are held| the school question as it now stands before 
as suhool-funds. A long experience has de-|the bar of public thought? The Oatholics 
monstrated the great value of the system. | are mainly the eomplainants—and, moreover 
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the Protestant, and the Protestant denounce... z 
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hence the demand should bo uae veaily re- 
In rejecting this demand the state 
should plant itself upon the broad principle 
that inheres in the organic consitution of its 
own life; and this is the principle of absolute 
“neutrality” in the public school in relation to 
the doctrines and tenets of the various relig- 
It should say to each and to all 
of these sects that does not and will not tax 
the property of the state either to — or 


jected. 


ious sects. 


arise f.om new data—data furnished by 
science, which is a daring innovation upon 
theological precedents not to be tolerated. 
Does the genius of moderna’ progress demand 
the freedom of the slave and recognition of his 
manhood? ‘ No!’ said nearly every church 
in this land, both Catholic and Protestant, 
and ia the language of the Tennesse Bap- 
“It is not true now that all men are 
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it should not consent to be a party either for 
or against any religious or theological sect in 
If the seets want denominational 
schools for religious purposes, then let them 
have them, and pay for them out of their own 
funds ; but let not the state, which represents 
the whole people, not as religionists, but as 
eitizens, and whioh, moreover, has a sthool 
system of its own for civic purposes, tax the 
zommunity to the amount of a dollar to teach 
the doctrines of any of these sects, either to 
their own children or to the children of any- 
We see not what else the state 
can do in consistency with the essential princi- 
c This we believe 
to be the true ground—the one that involves 
the fewest difficulties, and the one that will be 
most likely to carry our school system safely 
through the sectarian war that is now waged 
Standing upon 
this ground, the Protestant can meet the 
Catholic With a firm and yet generous oppos- 
ition, conceding to him what he demands of 
him. He asks no favors of the state asa re- 
ligionist, and he insists that the Catholic 
shall ask none in the same capacity. He 
saves himself the folly and the weakness of a 


the land. 


body else. 


ples of its own organic life. 


upon it by Catholic leaders. 


school war, which would not be misrepresen 


ted by calling it Protestant sectarianism vers- 
us Catholic sectarianism. On this ground the 
great proportion of the people will join with 
the Protestant, as they will not if he himself 


becomes a sectarian in respect to common 
schools; and, if the question should pass into 
the arena of politics, as it is very likely to 
do, the Catholic will find himself in an over- 
whelming minority. In one word, the great 
principles which underlic American citizenship 
and not the tenets and special affinities of re- 
ligious sects, form the strong argument with 
which toaddressand by which to influence 
the A ner mind in the pending issue. We 
think it to be a sound argument, as just as it 
is strong. Ei s 
“Objections to this view there are—more 
than we shall undertake to answer; yet we 
have noticed that nearly allof these objec- 
tions are pervaded by one general feature— 
namely, that, when traced home to their final 
meaning, they are objections to the political 
and civil system which the American people 
have adopted and under which they are now 
-living. ‘Lhe objectors, in effect, find fault 
with the doctrine of a state that has no relig- 
ious creed to teach or support. We do not 
find fault with it ; but rather accept it as an 


immense improvement upon the doctrine of 


state theology. In this respect we adopt the 
American theory of civil government, and are 
prepared to carry it out to ail its legitimate 
consequences. As a Protestant and a Pres- 
byterian, we should be quite willing to have 
King James's version of the Bible read in our 
common schools; yea, it would suit our de- 
nominational afliuity if it were used-as a text- 
book, and its doctrines thoroughly taught by 
a competent Presbyterian teacher. Yea, 
more, we should not be oifended as a religion- 
ist with the teaching of the ‘‘Shorter Catech- 
ism,” considering it vie best compendium of 
Christian doctrine that-the world has ever 
seen; but, asan Americancitizen, taxed in 
eommon with all others for the support of pub- 
lic schools, we set up no such claim, and ask 
no such favor from the state in the service of 
our faith i; .dader diaqa wie thos aith of the 
pe iot 

consent, except by necessity, that the state 
shall teach the faith of either of these classes; 
and we do not demand that it shall teach ours. 
We are willing that here the state should be 
neutral, and leave the people to adjust their 
religious perferences and relations elsewhere. 
The better way to untie this whole knot, 
and thus solve the school question, as we 
think, is to have the state as such simply let 
the business of religious teaching alone. It 
is not competent to the work, and will not 
and cannot do it half as well as it may be 
done, and will be. done by the friends of 
Christianity acting the voluntary principle. 
Now will it do Christian sects, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, any harm thoroughly 
to remember that, under- this Government, 
they have no rights and immunities which are 
not the common heritage of all the people.— 
As citizens they stand on the same civic plat- 
form with the Jews or the Infidel. Morally 
they may be better religionists and better 
men—we think they are; but this fact 
clothes their citizenship with no additional 
right or privileges. It will not be best for 
them to assume that they are the people, 
when in fact they are but a minority of the 
whole people. We belong to their number, 
and hope to die in their fellowship; yet we 
record our protest against all that unphilo- 
sophical and anti-American bigotry which 
seeks to carry into the domain of citizenship 
re-eminence in favor of Christian sects — 
e deny such pre-emince in toto. Their 
dicta have no more right to govern the 
state, whether in respects to its school sys- 


tem or its general policy, than the dicta of 


any other class of men. The will of the 
majority, legally expressed, and not of this 
or that sect, is the law of this land. Toin- 
sist that the state shall execute the ipse 
dixit of the sectarian and denominational re- 
ligionist would be just as reasonable as to 
demand that it shall provide a denomina- 
tional water-cart or a sectarian vaccinator. 
“The Com Young Lady. 

She will vote, wal be tine ae in the 
world, will cook her own food, will earn her 
own living, and will not die an old maid. 
The coming girl will not wear the Grecian 
bend, dance the German, ignore all possibili- 
ties of knowing how to work ; will not endeav- 
or to break the heart of unsophisticated young 
men, will spell correctly, understand English 
before she affects French, will preside with 
equal grace at the piano or wash-tub, will 
spin more yarn for the house than for the 
atreet, will not despise her plainly-clad mother, 
her poor relations. or the hand of an honest 
worker; will wear a bonnet; speak good, 
plain, unlisping English ; will darn her own 
stockings ; and will know how to make dough- 
nuts. 

The coming girl will walk five miles a day, 
if need be, to keep her cheeks in a glow; will 
mind her health, her physical development 
and her mother ; will adopt a costume both 
sensible and conducive to comfort and health; 
will not confound hypocrisy with politeness ; 
will not place lying to please above frankness; 
will have courage to cut an unwelcome ac- 

uaintance; will not think refinement ‘is 
rench duplicity ; that the assumed hospital- 
ity where hate dwellsin the heart, is better 
than condemnation; will not confound grace 

- of movement with silly affection; will not 
regard the end of her being to have a beau. 

The coming girl will not look to Paris, but 
to reason, for her fashions; will not aim to 
follow a foolish fashion because milliners and 
dress-makers decreed it ; will not torture her 
body, shrivel her soul with queralities, or ruin 
it with wine and pleasure. In short, the 
coming girl will seck to glorify her Maker, 
and to enjoy mentally His works. Duty will 
be her aim, and life a living reality. 
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wces— every 
afllicts the human race. God is an absolute 
sovreign. He has the right to withhold the 
blessings he bestows whenever he sees fit as 
« punishment for the misuse or abuse of them. 
It is therefore a false philanthropy, and a 
manifestation of a questionable character of 
piety, that arrays itself in the most virulent 
opposition toan institution of Heayen.’’ Do 
the exigencies of modern civilization demand 
education and the ballot for woman? From 
St. Paul all the way down to the clergyman 
ordained yesterday, the protest is shouted 
that ‘‘ this thing must not be!” Eve was 
the first to sin, ods though the yoke be 
aggravating, woman should submit with all 
humility tothe condition which God and 
the priest hath appointed her. 

We do not charge the priesthood indiscrim- 
ately as committed to this conservative posi- 
tion. It is granted there are noble men, 
true philanthropists in their ranks, but se do 
claim that in proportion as they apply the 
genius of their religion, do they discourage 
and oppose popular education, equal sufrage, 
and freedom of opinion. The adoption of the 
Semitic coneeption of God necessitates this 
opposition. Society ‘‘ as it was ’’—a station- 
ary condition of man, female dependence, 
kingly authority and popular subordination, 
are the only social usages which legitimately 
flow from Christian interpretations of the 
Divine government. E. W. 


Mrs. E. L. WATSON. Editor Children’s Department. 


All communications for this department should be 
addressed to Mrs. E. L. Watson, Titusville, Pa 


Kalamazoo, Saturday, Feb’y. 12, 1870. 


INVOCATION. 


Onr father! we thank thee, 
For the sunlight of this winters day, 
And for the peace and gladness, 
That lights our earthly way. 
Our Father! we thank thee, 
For the joy that’s filled 
Our life cup to ita brim; 
And made all earthly care and grief; 
In its pure light seem faint and dim. 
Father! we aek, that the 
Nectar brimming our life cup o'er, 
May spread toevery human heart, 
*Til grief and pain are known no more. 
We ask that those bright angels, 
That far above us stand, 
May scatter the sunlight of thy tuth, 
O’er all the land— 
*Til every soul shall learn, 
its deepest, truest needs, 
By listening to the still smal! yoice, 
That torever pleads— 
With the storm tossed soul, to seek 
In the pure realm of mind, 
For those lasting pleasures 
That it cannot find, 
On any plane below. 
Tnas guided by pure avgels from abeyve, 
And baptized in the sunlight of thy love, 
Each sou! shall rise superior 
To all man made creeds, 
And learn to worehip thee 
By noble deeds. 


History of Spiritualism in Michigan. 


At the Fourth Annual State Convention 
recently held in Battle Creek, the Committee 
on Publication, reported in favor of publish- 
ing at as early a date as consistent, a history 
of Spiritualism in Michigan. The report was 
adopted by a unanimous vote, thus signifying 
that the Spiritualists regard such a history 
desirable. 

A committee was appointed for the purpose 
of effecting this object. We, therefore, so- 
licit communications from Spiritualists in ev- 
ery county and town of the State; giving us 
any and all facts, phenominal or otherwise, that 
may have fallen under their observation, or of 
which they are cognizant. We want the 
names of the Mediums of your town and county, 
past and preseut, the efforts made to organize, 
and the best estimate You can make of 
thenun.ber of Spiritualists in the town and 
county where you reside. Give us the names 
of the prominent workers in the cause, and 
particularly, the names of those who first iden- 
tified themselves with spiritualism, and the 
churches from which they came. Spiritual- 
ism in the modern acceptation of the term, is 
of so recent origin, that in almost every local- 
ity, some of the first to embrace it, are yet 
living ; but they are passing away, and many 
interesting incidents and the names of speak- 
ers and others prominently identified with the 
movement may be lost, wnless obtained, soon. 
We notice that since our movement in 


Michigan. Hudson Tuttle, President of the 
Ohio State Association of Spiritualists, has 
resolved to publish a like history for that 
state. He has issued a circular in which he 


says: 

“It is now more than twenty! years since the ad- 
yent of Spiritualism. ‘Those who first gave attention 
toits facts are passing to the realm of spirits. 
Every year will add to the difficulty of collecting 
and ‘substantiating the phenomena that have oc- 
curred ; the facts on which the truthfulness of 
Spiritualism rests. Ohio led in the new movements 
One of the earliest Conventions was held in Cleve- 
land. Some of the most startling manifestations 
have occurred within her borders. Itis a duty we 


N. M. P. 


< —-- — 


Views of God, and Social Reform. 


The current views which obtain in any 
form of society respecting the social status of 
the masses, and especially of Woman, de- 
pends very much upon the notions which are 
entertained regarding the character of God 
and the relation he sustains to his) creatures. 
The Semitic conception, which is revealed 
alike in Judaism, Mohamedianism and Chris- 
tianity, regards God as a Supreme Sovreign, 
in whom is centered all power and rightful 
authority, and who, having created men and 
angels for his own glory, has the unquestion- 
ed right to use them with reference to that 
end, independent of the consideration that 
any rights belong to the creatures whom 
God has created. This view of the character 
and soyreignty of God, is the parent of all the 
notions which those who accept Christian in- 
terpretations, necessarily entertain regarding 
the institution of governments among men. 


The only form of government compatible 
with this Christian postulate, is a Theocracy. 


It claims not only the right to establish an 
Absolute religion, but an Absolute govern- 
ment as well. God hasa right to rule, and 
on earth be rules through his agents, who 
are high priests of the Absolute religion. 
Recent attempts on the part of prominent 
religious bodies, to introduce a clause in our 
constitution which shall recognizé the God- 
ship of Christ, is in strict conformity with 
the genius of the Christian religion. That 
religion teaches subordination of the masses, 
deference and obedience to the ‘‘ powers that 
be,” for the powers that be, are not, or should 
not, be framed by men, but instituted by 
God, and we should learn entire submission 
to the agents whom it is asserted by the ex- 
pounders of this religion, were appointed by 
Jehovah to rule over us. 


Are 


phenomena. A few years hence it will be impossi- 
ble. Brought together, arranged and condensed, 
they will be of great interest and furnish a solid, in- 
contestible argument. 

I have assigned to myself the task of making such 
a collection, and now address myself earnestly to 
every Spiritualist in the State, requesting them to 
write full statements of the” facts, either of physical 
manifestations, or mental phenomena, giving date 
and other particulars in full, with references, which 
have come under their personal cognizance, and send 
to my address.” 


We called attention to this subject 1mme- 
diately after the adjournment of the State 
Convention, since whieh time, we have re- 
ceived communications from three counties. 
We see our action was endorsed by the Keat 
County Circle. We hope to obtain this histo- 
ry from all parts of the state, and from indi- 
viduals, formerly residents of Michi- 
gan who are now in other states. Necessari- 
ly these communications must be brief. We 
ask our friends to give us the information 
we seek, in full, yet as concise as possible. 
Will our readers and all who feel an interest 
in this subject, please favor us with informa- 
tion asabove. Address all communications to 
the Editor of the Present Ace, Kalamazoo. 


illustrations needed to enforce the 
truth of these general statements? We are 
not destitute of them. Here is one: In the 
year 1837 the General Christian Association 
of Massachusetts took the following ground 
as though it were self-evident : +“ One way,” 
they said in their Pastoral Letter, ‘‘ One 
way in which the respect due to the pastoral 
office has been in some cases violated, is in 
encouraging lecturers or preachers on certain 
topics of reform to present their subjects 
within the parochial limits ; without the Pas- 
tors consent. Your minister is ordained of God 
to be your teacher, and is commanded to feed 
that flock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made him overseer. If there are certain 
topics upon which he does not preach with 
the frequency, or inthe manner that would 
please you, itisa violation of sacred and 


important rights to encourage a stranger to 
present them. Deferenee and subordination 


are essential to the happiness of society, and 
peculiarly so in the relation of a people to 
their pastor.” 

The policy of all ecclesiastical bodies since 
the assembling of the Nicene Council, has 
inyariably been in accordance with these 
statements. Untramelled science, free goy- 
ernment, liberty of opinion, any movement 
which tends to the elevation of the masses 
and consequent limitation of ecclesiastical 
rule, have in all ages been contested by 
church dignitaries with uncompromising 
hatred. Individuals there are who, notwith- 
standing their Christian profession, entertain 
views consistent with modern progress, but 
this results from their natural caueasian tend- 
encies and the influence of a reactionary lit- 
erature under which they have fallen. 
Modern science, equal suffrage, woman’s 
rights, and free schoels were never suggested 
by Christian precedents. In countries where 
the Christian religion has completest sway, 
these questions are least agitated. In the 
Italian provinces, seventeen millions out of a 
population comprising twenty-one millions, 
are unable to read and write. The only con- 
dition of society compatible with the perpet- 
uation of Christian institutions isa stationary 
one. Christianity assumed infallibility be- 
fore the birth of modern science. Now if 
any changes are to be suggested regarding 
the social status of men and women, they must 


poou > —————_—_——_— 
Religion and the Bible in -Public 
Schools. 


—— 


sidered finally, for the present at least, this 
subject at length; but finding an article in 
the N. Y. Independent, by Rev. T. 5. 
Spears, to be such a comprehensive and clear 
elucidation of the subject, and so appropriate 
as a closing article to those we have written, 
we have presented it to our readers on first 
page, and trust it may be carefully read. 
This is a question. upon which all will soon be 
called upon to act. In fact it isa subject 
calling for immediate consideration and action 
in every School District. The sooner we get 
this Religious agitation out of schools, and 
limit the teacher to his legitimate sphere of 
instruction, the better. Sectarians are rais- 
ing the ery, ‘‘Religion and the Bible in our 
Public Schools in‘danger,”’ to which we reply ; 
If your Religion and your Bible are based in 
truth, they cannot be endangered. If they 
are not true, fall they must; but whether true 
or false has no relation te this subject. Our 
warning cry is, Save the Public Schools. 
The conviction has become almost univer- 
sal that it is the duty of the State to edu- 
cate all the children at the public expense. 
That is, give them an education such as shall 
fit them to act intelligently as citizens of a 
government, which is “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” This it will be 
impossible to accomplish unless our schools 


evil that. 


owe to the future to collect and co-ordinate these | 


We had intended in this issue to have cm- 


be such as may be free to the children of all 
religions, like our government, tolerating all, 
establishing none. It must be clear to every 
unprejudiced mind giving the subject thought, 
that our schools like the State must be 
divorced from all religions—that they must 
be supported by the State, but that the 
State can enter upon no system of religious 


instruction. 
~~ E 


Another Week of Work. 


Our readers will recollect that we called at- 
tention last week, to the ‘‘work of one man.” 
The present week brings us from the same 
source the following letter, and with it the 
names of twenty new subseribers, the work 
of one week! From others we have received 
one, two, three and in some instances five 
new subscribers. One day last week we re- 
ceived thiity. We dothank our friends for 
this earnest work, and shall redouble our. ef- 
forts to make the Present Aar, worthy of 
the cause it represents, and satisfactory to 
those who are working so earnestly for its in- 
creased usefulness. We ask the hundreds of our 
readers who have not yet madean effort for us, 
to now come to our help, and our subscription 
lists, will number ten thousand before the 
close of the present yolume : 

Drar Brotuer Fox.—I have sent you fifty-eight 
names in all I now am in hopes to get more time, 
and go among the christian people. As far as I have 
been able to canvass in that direction, I find them 
anxious to hear me talk and many of them tako the 
paper, in hopes that they may Jearn of the way. I 
wish Ihad the power sometimies to give a positive 
demonstration to such. But when I come to consid- 
er that the spiritual growth of man is a matter of 
time, asis the growth of the material body, so no 
person would think of teaching a child two years old 
mathamatics with the expectation of his understand- 
ing it, for all admit that we must wait until the child 
gets older, capable of understanding. Therefore 
the necessity of each and every one raising their 
voices and proclaiming the glorious news and glad 
tidings, that thereis a natural world and there is a 
spiritual world, “there isa natural body and there 
is a spiritual body,’ and (as one ef old has said) 
when Iwas a child I spake as a child, I thought as 
a child, but when I became a man I put away child- 
ish things. Se too when man grows to the spiritual 
plane he puts away the material, and becomes more 
spiritual. The process of development spiritually, 
isas natural as the development of the material 
body. Yours, J. V. Spencer, M. D. 


A Spirit Communication. 


NO. V. 


Silver Spray, for such was the name of the 
beautiful angel that appeared to me in the 
bower of roses, remained in the pavilion ma- 
ny days. From her I recieved many expla- 
nations of subjectsthat had hitherto been to 
me a mystery. I learned that her home was 
in a distant part of the spheres, beyond the 
one into which I had been recieved, On her 
departure I was permitted to accompany her 
to the shore of what appeared to be a bound- 
less ocean. It had the appearance of silver, 
yet was as clear ascrystal. I longed to ac- 
company her, but was told I could not go 
beyond the limits of the sphere in which I 
resided, At this I grew restless and uneasy 
of beingseparated from one whom I had so 
recently learned to love. Why may I not 
go, I asked, if we are really one why should 
we eyer be wee “Because you are 
uvt prepared ver a uiguer spnere,™ sard 
the majestic spirit, Btanding by the side of 
Silver Spray. 

This is unjust I replied, I desire to advance 
as rapidly as possible. In the society of Sil- 
ver Spray my spiritual nature will unfold as 
it never can in her absence. I can see no good 
reasons why I should not accompany her. 
“The same law that should. have kept you 
upon earth until you were prepared to enter 
spirit life, will keep you here until you are 
sufficiently unfolded to appreciate, enjoy and 
be benefitted by the higher plane of spirit 
life.” At this moment a new thought struck 
my mind, and turning to the spirit, I asked 
is it possible for me to set aside that law, or 
is there any way by which I may open the 
door between the two spheres and go there 
before I am sent for? A look almost of sad- 
ness rested upon the face of Silver Spray, as 
she advanced and looking into my face with 
an imploring gaze, said: “Isit possible that 
your past experience has been Jost upon you, 
would you place yourself in a position to live 
over again the bitter past; would you know- 
ingly attempt to violate the laws that con- 
trol you? Yes, Ireplied I would do any- 
thing rather than be separated from you; 
with you, suffering would be pleasure, your 
presence would dispel the darkest cloud that 
might ever enshroud my pathway, your love 
would make the wildest desert a paradise. 

«And what if I were to tell you,” replied 
Silver Spray, ‘‘that there was a way in which 
you could enter the sphere which I have 
made my home, without waiting the slow pro- 
cess of growth?”? Oh! say that it is so, I 
replied, I will accept of the punishment 
whatever it may be if I may be permitted to 
remain in your society. ‘You remember,” 
said Silver Spray, ‘tour conversation the oth- 
evening in regard to the law of compensation. 
You acknowledge that you had realized the 
effect of this law. The same principle holds 
sway in all the planes of spirit life. You 
can go into the sphere above you, but if you 
go before your time the process will be some- 
thing like that of death, You will for a 
time lose consciousness, but the spirit will 
not be separated from the soul, or its body. 
Your awakening would be painful. You 
would fully realize that the pearly gates had 
not swung back upon their golden hinges to 
admit you to that beautiful realm; but that 
you had forced yourself into a position, that 
you were not fitted to occupy, into an atmos- 
phere that you were not adapted for, and 
those around you and to whom you would be 
transparent, would know that you had come 
over the walls instead of through the gate. 
You could not enjoy their society, for bya 
law that you do not now understand they 
could make themselves invisible to you; they 
could converse, and you would hear no sound; 
you would be withthem and yet not of them. 
But this would not be all, that most dreaded 
by you, would be inevitable, such a great dis- 
tance would be placed between us, that what 
would seem an eternity to us would elapse 
before we could again meet and converse face 
to face.” I can find no language to express 
my astonishment at what you have said, I ře- 
plied. First, I cannot understand how spirits 


could be present and yet be invisible to one| book of Genesis, and Paul, (when he said |‘ Despair of Science ;*” but to the independ- 
already in the spirit world; will you please|that ‘women should keep silence in the| ent thinker, the impartial investigator, the 
explain this to me? Silver Spray fixing her | churches,” ) were opposed to woman’s rights | most important development in the history of 
large blue eyes upon me with a power that f in almost every form. And notwithstanding} man. It lifts the veil that has hitherto ob- 
thrilled every nerve of my being replied, “Ij the recent statements of Lucy Stone Black- | scured the future destiny of man. It bridges 
will,” and the next moment she had vanished well shat the clergy are the best friends of the | over the great chasm that has hitherto exist- 
from my sight. Whether she lad gone down | movement, it is scarcely probable that one- | ed between science and religion, and places 
beneath the bright sand upon which. we were | FourTH of them are secretly favorable thereto, | religion on a natural, scientific basis. It de- 
standing, or whether she had floated out and|or that one-tenth of them would openly en-| stroys all supernaturalism, and thus entirely 
become a part of one of the bright cloudlets | dorse. Out of thirty or forty orthodox min- | removes the foundation on which rests the 
above me, or gone down into the depths of isters in this city, (I may not be strictly ac- huge’structure of supernatural theology. 
the silvery sea, I could not tell. By my side curate in the number,) not one is known to Menata oF. Gio royanin Shok ‘a 
stood the spirit who was to accompany her to he favorable tothe moves. already inaugurated is thus plainly indicated. 
ber home. Turning to him I asked where As has, however, been the case, successive- Popular theology rests on a series of revel- 
is she? At your side he replied and there} ly with Astronomy, Geology and other} sion, given more than two “thousand years 
she was radiant as when she left me a moment | branches of physical science, as well as with ago. These, it claims, were supernatural in 
before. Where have you been, and how did | the anti-slavery question, so will it be with | eir origin k hatin: noe were not given in 
you go, I asked. “I have not left you for a ““Woman’s Rights” and Spiritualism. The accordance with natural laws, but in contra- 
moment,” she replied, “have only exerted | orthodox will soon claim almost en masse, (as | |. tion of them. Therefore they do not come 
the power of which I have spoken.” And|some are now doing) that they were all) within the province of science or reason, con- 
can you at any moment become invisible, I | along favorable to these movements. It is, sequently it is worse than folly, it is valetllege: 
asked. “Not to those in my own sphere, of | however, a little premature to Mlicnate: pro- | i ig blasphemy to endeavor to explain them 
to those who have advanced beyond my | gressive minds in order to cateh chignons, by any scientific or reasonable process. These 
sphere of existence.” Although Ido not un- Grecian bends, preachers, millionares and revelations were recorded by divine authority 
derstand the philosophy, I accept the facts, | politicians. [N. B.--The latter didn’t bite to). | book, called, by way of pre-eminence, 
Will you explain how Spirits ean converse in| any extent at this convention ; two or three The Bock oF Bible, (from biblos, book,) 
my presence, and I be unable to hear them? | were on the straddle. Senator Wilson’s PO- | which constitutes the only infallible guide to 
Silver Spray turned to her guide and for sition is not entirely square. Senator Pome- happiness, here or hereafter... The visions of 
a moment they seemed absorbed in earnest roy, some say, must go i for Woman Suf- Saint John close the series. The curtain 
conversation. I saw their lips move but frage to secure a re-election. Mr. Ela, of drops. Heaven is sealed. No more revel- 
could hear no sound. I am satisfied, I said. New-Hampshire advocates it because i is] tions from God, good angels or good spirits. 
“This is not the only way by which we ean right, regardless of cofsequences. ] Nothing but this ancient book is left us to 
converse in your presence, and you be uncon- Woman suffrage, when achieved, would bo light up the dark valley ofthe shadow of 
gious of it. It may be done by soul reading, but a barren victory were it merely to result death, and eternal damnation awsitg’all those 
Without the use of vocal language.” Again in replacing a tobacco- chewing Senator, by a who are not satisfied with . this qr light. 
I replied I am satisfied,, and ashamed of my fashionable; woman being weighed. down bY | Eyen the teachings of nature and reason avail 
inferiority. ‘‘You are not inferior,” replied several pounds of chignon poking forward us nothing if we find it impossible to- believe 
Silver Spray, “if so we would not be truly | With a Grecian bend, with several yards of | 44 infallibility of the Bible. And what is 
united, for it is impossible to love up or down thousand-dollar silk dress, wrung from the still more terrible, though heaven is closed 
in the scale.” Alas I know little of love or| toll of the factory girl, or the frauds of the against us, the gates of hell are all wide open, 
its laws I replied. Will ‘you tell me why, lobby. E re and millions of spirits damned roam the earth 
the law of compensation would separate us, No ; such policy is not even politic, and 
should I go uncalled into the other sphere, if will never enlist the support requisite to carry 


‘ : Against this formidable array of authorit 
: the s d d, is not generally the E a y y 
we p Dre ip hesite rowed — or policy of the i aitak of the Etnie | and | priest-craft and superstition, the enlightened 
come to me ý 


should be, as it willbe, decisively squelched | reason of the age is fast rebelling. The prin- 
could be separated there, surely your love ALFRED Crıpar. | ciples of the revolutionary party have already 
would overlook all failings on my part, and 


} been indicated. They hold that Science, 
the will that brings you here would unite us| For the Present Age. 


: Philosophy and Reason are the highest au- 
more perfectly there. The answer to this| To THE MEMORY wag eal DEPAR thority in Religion as well as in secular affairs. 
question will be found in our next communi- | SISTER MRS AONDA “| All through the ages of the church men have 
cation. N. M: P. 


occasionally arisen, who defended. the su- 
preme authority of nature and reason; but 
supernaturalism was so firmly rooted in the 
ignorance of the masses and the power of the 
priesthood, that they met with little success. 
Besides supernaturalism had the advantage of 
them in another respect. The desire fora 
future state of existence is so deeply and firm- 
ly planted in the human soul that it forms a 
controlling element in our being. Science 
and Reason could not demonstrate immortali- 


in the west. 


BY MRS. R. L. DOTY. 


Thou art gone dear sister; like the early lowers of spring, 
The chaplet I would wreathe is one that angels bring, 

A garland of fresh roses, all beautiful and fair, 

Entwined with gems of beauty, ever rich and rare. 

They are culled from those gardens,perennial in their bloom 
They are bright and fadeless, and live beyond the tomb. | 
There are pearls of priceless worth, one aricher gem, 
Wrought from the mine of wisdom, a glorious diadem. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss Nertre M. Pease, is speaking during 
the present month in Cincinnati, Ohio. Ad- 
dress Kalamazoo, Mich., or New Albany, 
Ind , for February. 


Emma Marmy, lectures in Niles during 
the month of February, instead of going to 
Marshall as was first arranged and an- 
nounced in the AGE. 


.—We hear 

Mrs. Neru T. Bricnas O come to me my sister, and deck my brow like thine, 

that this faithful and popular lecturer, S00n | Entwine for me a wreath of flowers, immoftal and divine, 
and will s eak in | inspire my soul with courage, thatI pass safely on, 

returns from the South, y? p 5 That the chaplet like as thine, be pure, and nobly won. 

Washington, D. C., the first two Sundays in| 5 bring it from those realms of light, with glory all divine, 


. Troy, N. Y., durin April. Entwined with love and wisdom, dear sister as is thine, 
March y j gap And let me wear it now, while this darksome shore I tread, 


Dr. Henry Sxape, goes to Richmond | rnatthe immortal wreath be mine, when by the world 
led dead. à 
the present week, as a Healer, and also to DENESI mae ER 
give Seances. The doctor has recently 
made a tour into Kentucky, which we judge 
by the tenor of the following letter, must 


have been a successful one. For variety of 
manilectation undor ntho- mvoiowtisiwciory 


circumstances, we think no Medium in the 
United States superior to Dr. Slade. 
Franxrort, Ky. Jan. 28, 1870. 
Dear Sır :—Our friend and brother Dr. 
Henry Slade, left us this morning homeward- While Chosroes the mighty king of Persia 
bound. The few days he sojourned with us, | Was contemplating the wonders of his power 
wo were greeted with many messsages from and magnificence, he received an epistle from 
our departed friends, which lifted the veil of | an obscure citizen of Mecca, inviting him to 
doubt from many bright minds in this place, acknowledge Mohammed as the apostle of 
who now rejoice that their dearly beloved ones God. He rejected the invitation, and tore 
live again, and do commune with mortals.— the epistle. ‘It is thus,” exclaimed the Ar- 
The doctor held a few scances for some dis- | abian prophet, ‘‘that God will tear the king- 
tinguished gentlemen and ladies, among | dom, and reject the supplications of Chos- 
whom were two Judges of the Supreme roes.” A little later, while Heraclius, the 
Court, and several Members of the Kentucky Christian emperor, was celebrating his tri- 
State Legislature, who received kindly mess- umph over this same Chosroes the Magian, a 
ages from their departed friends, which they few Arabs from the desert attacked a small 
recognized beyond @»doubt. All who have | town in his dominions in Syria; an unpretend- 
witnessed these manifestations expressed no | ing circumstance. But these robbers were 
doubt of their Spiritual origin. The Ban- the Apostles of Mohammed, and in a short 
ner of the Harmonial Philosophy is march- time the Moslems swept the religions of Je- 
ing on to conquer. R. R. Jutson. | sus and Zoroaster almost entirely from Asia 
maces | ani] Africa; aud at the end of a hundred 
General Remarks on the Woman Suf- | years the Caliphs, the vicars. of the prophet, 
frage Conyenton at Washington, D.| reigned from the Ganges to the Atlantic, 
C.—Jan. 18 to 20, 1870. the most potent monarchs on the Globe. 
While Leo. X. was ‘‘assuming to himself 
This Convention was held under many fa- | both spiritual and temporal power over all 
yorable auspices, in the Hall of the Young| the kingdoms of the world,” Martin Luther 
Men’s Christian Association, probably the| was counting his bedds in a monastic cell in 
largest and best in the city. The weather | Germany. But the humble monk soon broke 
was favorable, the attendance quite large, and | the spell that bound the Reason, the Religion, 
the proceedings fairly reported in the Morn-| and the Governments of Europe to the Papal 
ing Chronicle, an influential paper. Throne; and the Protestant Reformation is 
It is to be regretted that a disposition is | one of the most glorious periods in the his- 
so strongly manifested by certain persons | tory of our race. 
prominent in the movement, to court the fa-) Thus great men are generally of humble 
vor of wealthy, orthodox and fashionable peo- birth, and an obscure occurrence is, asia 
ple, obtaining what is called ‘‘respectability’’ times, the prelude of a mighty revelation: 
at the expense of vitality. While abstinence} While Miller and his followers were wait- 
from fashionable follies appear to be a gen-| ing with anxious hearts the day that should 
eral characteristic of the women who are ear- | wrap the world in flames and usher in the 
nest in the advocacy of Woman Suffrage, it is | great judgment, the poople awaited the issue 
to be regretted that such should in any de- | with no small degree of interest. But the 
gree countenance woman's worst enemy by day came and went as quietly as other days; 
urging the adherents of the veriest diabolism | the church drewa deep breath and derided 
of diabolism rasu1on, to join the movement. | the false prophet.: But the Adventist was 
Moreover, silk trains, yards in lengh, Gre- | not so much mistaken as the world supposed. 
cian bends, chignon’s, and other absurdities, | The prophet actually hada vision of a great 
of like character, are not appropriate auxilia- | event, but he saw it through orthodox glasses. 
ries to public advocates of woman’s elevation. | He was a medium developed on the physical 
The effect of their display was, in this in- | plane. Like the ancient Jew he was too ma- 
instance, unquestionably detrimental. terial in his views and could not correctly 
Equally injurious will be the results of at- | interpret the signs of the times. 
tempts to curry favor with the orthodox re-| While Miller was reviewing his texts, and 
religionists and speculating politicians. old theology, with another lease of time, was 
The honest ones will come very slow ;|reposing in conscious security and power, a 
the others could better be dispensed with. | young man in New York City, a mere boy, 
Nothing but intrinsic right earned the eman- | an unsophisticated child of nature, untaught 
cipation of the slave in spite of clergy and | jn science, literature or religion, was dictat- 
politicians with few exceptions ; those class- | ing, in a magnetic sleep, a large volume treat- 
es only giving in their adhesion, when they | ing largely and learnedly on all these subjects. 
could not profitably do otherwise. It is|'The world wondered at the prodigy, but did 
well to insist on the fact, that of the] not dream that it was the humble beginning 
principal advocates of ‘‘Woman’s Rights” | of a revolution more thorough and complete 
in the early days of the question, some were | than any the world had ever seen. Science, 
infidels, and the rest heretic ; Mary Wool-| Philosophy, Rationalism, Unitarianism, Uni- 
stoneraft, Frances Wright, Margaret Fuller, | yersalism and Scepticism, all the forms of 
Abbey Kelley Foster, and W. L. Garrison | free, independent and vigorous thought, pre- 
for instance. No candid person who believes pared the world for the coming revolution. 
in the plenary inspiration of the Bible, can| Finally Spiritualism comes, the humbug of the 
come to any other conclusion than that the thoughtless, the devil of superstition, the 


It sparkles on thy brow, so pure and spotless white, 

It shone with radiant lustre, in the darkest hour of night, 
And thongh itsunk beneath, a great and mighty wave, 
Twill dazzle with its splendor the portals of the grave, 
The garlands twined for thee, were truly, nobly won, 
Effulgent in their brightness, like the glory of the sun; 
For they are peerless treasures, immortal in their birth, 
Few there are that gain them, while dwellers upon earth. 


the spiritual demonstrations of the Bible, - 


lied fountain of Nature, and needs only to 
taste the sweet waters, to prefer them to the 
‘bitter drops that trickle down slowly through 


thejruins of the ages. 
is a brief statement 


involved in the impending revolution. -In fu- 

ture numbers they will be followed in their 

legitimate results. H. STRAUB. 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 


For the Present Age. 


The Impending Revolution. 


NUMBER I.. 


Jesus was born in a manger; Confucius 
in a hollow mulberry tree. The ono became 
the Savior of the West; the other of the 
East, 


ITEMS. 
Mr. C. R. Ballard, of Castleton, Vt., wrote 
the ‘‘Carrier’s New Year's Address” for the 


Rutland Herald. 
in which there is more of truth than poetry.: 


“t Next, Woman Suffrage—which, no doubt, 
Will be a good deal talked ‘about. 

But let us see what it will do, 

If ‘tis approved, for me and you. 

And jirst—’twill vote the ‘Rummies* down, 
And drive bad whisky out of town. 
Next—the Tax-payers, each and all, 

Will vote the Taxes, large or small. 
Again—'twill put Democracy 

Still lower in the minority. 

Once more—for I must needs be brief-- 

?T will be a very great relief 

On each Election Day to find 

Good Order and Fair Play combined ; 
Rudeness suppressed, Profaneness checked, 
And ‘ Roughs’ restrained by Self-respect ; 
The Day all used in lawful strife 

By everybody—and his wife. 


keress, name not given, 


ing prisons and other similar or charitable in- 
stitutions. Recently she called at the Indi- 
ana State Prison and conversed with its in- 
mates. In the evening she conducted. reli- 


The hardest-hearted crimminals wept, and 
touched her dress. 


to call again. 


post-office in the world is to be found on the 
Southern extremity of America. For some 


mountaiús overhanging the Straits of Magel- 
lan,opposite Terra del Fuego. Itis epened by 


from it. 
care of itself, it is confided to the protection of 


seafarers, and there is no example of any 


is within the limits of its voyage. 


Tue wife of Rev. M. P. Alderman, a 
Methodist clergyman, at Hingham, Mass., 


since, when, on account of sickness, he was 
unable to officiate. 

Ax Assass1n.—The attacks‘of an Anony- 
mous writer, are to be regarded only as the 
blow of the assassin. ‘The man (?) whocan 
resort to it is only to be regarded with silent 
contempt. 


machine or wash-tub. 


unmolested to drag us down to perdition. 


ty to the masses. and they preferred to believe - 


through the authority of the priesthood, to’, 
the negations of science or the inferences of © 
philosophy. But modern Spiritualism sup-` ` 
pies this desideratum in science and philoso- , 
phy. The human soul can now queneh its 
most poignant thirst at the fresh and unsul- , 


of the principles. 


sá 


ie 


gious seryices in the cell-house, The effect 
of her eloquence is pronounced marvellous. — 


every ship which passes through the Straits, 
either to place letters init or to take letters > 
This post-office, therefore, takes © 


It contains this passage, - 


some of them were not content until they had _ 
At the close of the ser- : 
vice the beautiful angel in drab was invited ` 


A German paper says that the: simplest 


years past asmall barrel has been fastened by -i 
an iron chain to the outermost rock of the! 


breach of this trust having occurred. Each - 
ship undertakes the voluntary transmission of i 
the contents of the barrel if their destination“ 


D 


A Youna Exrzaneta Fry.—The west- ' 
ern papers tell of a pretty young Qua- ` 
who is making ` 
herself useful in some of the states by visit- . 


supplied her husband’s pulpit a few Sabbaths f 


Grace Grexxwoop isin favor of giving © 
the ballot to every woman whe owns a sewing- 


wish to practice it. 
desire to preserve individual liberty and in- 
dividual ownership. The assceiation into 
which I wish to enter has no precedent. It 
is briefly an association for economical living, 
and educational purposes, and individualism 
in every thing else. In the family that I 
would form, each one looks up his or her oc- 
cupation in his or her own trade, business or 
calling, or as an employee, for others pre- 
cisely as if he or she was not in the family. 
Each makes and spends his or her money as 
independently as if living, at an ordinary 
hotel. Itis expected that each will be de- 
voted to the educational reform which is the 
animating and cohesive idea of the family. 
Ira Porter. 


— er 


seen, nor heart conceived, and which no 
tongue can adequately tell. All the horrors 
of war before known or heard of, were mercy 
to that new havoc. A storm of unf¥ersal 
fire blasted every field, consumed every house, 
and destroyed every temple. * * * For 
eighteen months, without intermission this 
destruction raged from the gates of Madras to 
the gates of Tanjore. And so completely did 
these masters in their art, Hyder Ali and his 
more ferocious son absol¥e themselves of their 
impious vow, that when the British armies, 
traversed as they did the carnatie for hun- 
dreds of miles, in all directions, through the 
whole line of their march, they did not see 
one man, not one woman, not one child, not 
one four-footed beast of any description what- 
ever. One dead, uniform silence reigned 
over the whole region.” 

The ferocious passions of man are a myste- 
rious agency working out the great problem of 
mundane existence in this department of the 
ages. He may be humbled, that he is, in one 
view, but an insignificant liped, only a few 
feet in length, so small as to disappear to hu- 
man sight at the distance of three miles, 
bearing not even the comparison in size, to 
the stupendous globe he inhabits, that the 
smallest insect does to the capitol building of 
the United Statesfor to the majestie palace of 
the Tuileries. Look at him ashe comes like 
a waif on the shore of time, an infant, smil- 
ing, artless, ignorant and innocent. - 


| do. We must have good men and good wo- 
men to make the laws : no“bad people must 
make Jaws: then a good President would 
never say No to a good law. Jessie, you 
shall be President of the United States, won’t 
you, Jessie. And you will say Yes, won’t 
you, Jessie, when they make good laws?” 

«I will,” said Jessie : “Yes, Ill be Presi- 
dent, Willie, and you shall pull my sled.” 

“Here are the cars! All on board!” 
shouted Willie: and away they went to the 
city to buy the ‘‘snow frock.”’ 

In the evening when papa returned home, 
Jessie met himin the hall and told him all 
about her Wellington boots and her new 
“snow frock,” as she called it. Then she led 
him into the sitting-room, and showed him 
the cloth her mamma had bought her. 

«You like it, papa?’’ she asked. ‘This 
is my snow dress. I am going to do just as I 
like, papa, in that frock. I can goin the 
snow and mud, papa, like Willie; that will 
be nice, papa, won’t it ?? 

«You are going to bea little mud turtle 

JESSIE’S SNOW DRESS. then ?’’ said her papa, as he lifted her up far 

‘Winter will soon be here,” said the moth- | above his head; “a mud turtle, are you? 
er of Willie and Jessie ; “we must begin to | Look at my little mud turtle !’’ 
thinkabout warm, thick clothes; so thick} «No no P? said Jessie’ “Tam going to be 
and so warm that Jack Frost cannot bite my | like Willie.” 


little boy or my little girl.” 3 ‘So you are,” said her papa, ashe put her 
“Buy me a thick, cloth suit, mamma,” | gown, “So you are my Jessie, and this, 
said Willie, ‘‘and please don’t put any braid (taking up the cloth.) and this is your sensi- 
or flowers on it, like on my other suits. I ble dress, your ‘snow dress?” And you are 
want to pull my sled up and down hill, make going to roll in the snow, pull sleds and grow 
snow forts, and tumble round in the suow just | into a beautiful, rosy woman.’” 
as I like.” a4 “So I am,” said Jessie, as she took her 
“Very well,” said his mother, with a pleas- papa’s hand and walked with him to the din- 
ent smile ou her face. ing-room. ‘I am going to ‘wear my snow 
“Yes, mamma,” said Willie > “and will | dress, and I am going to grow into a beautiful, 
you buy me long mittens and boots that will rosy woman.”’ 


come up to here? (his knees) Then I ean go 
in the wet or anywhere.” 

“I will,”’ said his mother. “Perhaps you 
would like your boots to come up alittle high- 
er, would you ?”? A 

“Now, mamma, you-are making fun of 
me,” said Willie with a laugh. 

“And what about my Jessie?” said her 
mamma. : 

‘What will you buy me ?” said Jessie. 

“That is the question, my darling; what 
shall I buy you? I am going to buy youa 
thick cloth dress; little Jessie—cloth as thick 
as Willie’s suit, and you shall have thick 
cloth drawers down to your ankles, and warm 
stockings to pullup over them. You shall 
have Wellington boots, too, little Jessie, like 
brother Willie’s, and asled; then you can 
go in the snow, and have fine times.” 

How Jessie’s eyes did sparkle as she listen- 
ed to this! And when her mother had finish- 
ed, she leaped up and down on her toes, put 
her hands together with a flutter of joy and 
said; ‘‘And Willie, I will help you make 
snow forts and I will ride you on my sled. 
You know when the snow was here before, 
Willie, that you pulled me on your sled?” 

.‘“Yes, I remember,” said Willie; ‘‘oh, I 
like the snow. . Mamma, I want to tell you 
something. You know girls won’t play with 
boys, but the little girls in the row played 


CHILDREN’SDEPARTMT 
Mrs. E. L. WATSON, - - Editor. 


All communications for this Department should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, at Titusville, Pa. 


Jle who teaches not his child an art or profession, by 
which he may earn an honest livelihood, teaches him to 
rob the public.—7h%e Talmud. 


ON THE STAIRWAY. 


BY MILLY GLEE. 


Go up higher, sturdy school-boy 
Do not loiter long below; 

You are wanted at the summit, 
Briskly, bravely, upward go. 


Go up higher, little maiden, 
Tripping lightly at the start; 
By and by you may grow weary, 
Yet go up, be strong of heart. 


Go up higher in your lessons ; 
Go up higher in your play ; 

Step by step you'll climb the stairway, 
Go up higher every day. 


Willie and Jessie. 


-o 


For the Present Age, 


Halls of Memory. 


BY ANNIE DENTON ORIDGE. BY LIBBIR. 


CHAP III. 


To-night, I’ve been in blissful dreams 
through memory’s courts. All through her 
beautiful art gallery’s, decorated with the 
dear old paintings of the past. They are all 
there. Not amark of care, pain, age or 
dimness upon them, such as are plainly visi- 
ble upon my cheeks, not yet old, but I am the 
human painting, they are the immortal. 

First, I visited the Infant room. Hung 
full of dainty dresses, toys, paper dolls, child- 
ish tears, sunshine and shadows. Isee my 
baby feet go toddling over the oak floor, my 
mother’s constant care—‘‘child of her old 
age,” her youngest, her sorrow. ©! blessed 
days of helpless, innocence, ignorance, how 
little did ye know the wild hurricanes to be 
encountered on the strong sea, or the weary 
journey those tiny feet would traverse. But 
I am directed to the chamber of youth. -O ! 
wild, beautiful, dreamy pictures of my girl- 
hood, spring time of my life. -I hear the 
same swees music in the air, the trees, the 
very rocks of my native state seem to burst 
forth in sweet song. ‘Tké same lum ot busy 
bees, the same sweet odor of sweet flowers 
with which the air comes laden. Sweet with 
notes of Bobolink, or Thrush, the music of 
the seythe sweeping. gracefully through the 
long grass, murmuring brooklet, plow boy 
whistle, cow bell tinkle at even-tide, or the 
croak of the cricket. I lay once more beneath 
the shingled roof and listen to the soft patter 
of the gentle rain, or transfixed with the 
grandeur of the elements, list me to peal after 
peal of mystic thunder. Oh! those summer 
day’s were filled too full, were all too short for 
my busy dreamings. But ye are here, paint- 
ed in all the brilliant colors of those ideal 
moments. I linger in your halls, bright 
summer-time of life, there isa sweet dreamy 
calm comes over me and I fain would Jay my 
aching head upon some mossy pillow, and 
rest neath the sheltering shadow of a senti- 
nel tree at my father’s door, but my guide 
points to another door leading to the halls 
dedicated to autumn days. 


‘The wakeful mother, by the glimmering pale, 
Trims her infant's conch, and sooths its feeble wail.” 


Its extremeties are the extent ofits world of 
knowledge, and the cradle is the boundary of its 
universe. Thought has not ascended its 
throne. The passions slumber in the unde- 
veloped energies of the soul. The mind, 
like pure white paper, has not received a 
‘seal of virtue or a blot of vice.” But the 
panorama of the world is soon to pass before 
it, and fix its shadows upon the tablet of the 
memory. By his mundane birth and noble 
parentage, he is a tenant in common to the 
use of earth, hasa. natural right a universe 
of knowledge, is an heir of immortality, up- 
ward and onward being written by the hand 
of destiny upon his brow. ‘The world is his 
primary school, in which he may develop his 
physical, secial, intellectual and spiritual 
powers. 

But let us contemplate a moment, his no- 
bler, better nature, which looks upward to- 
wards the spiritual, immortal. eternal, allying 
him to ‘angels on his better side.” Take 
an example. We again see Mungo Park in 
that strange and savage land,” sitting under a 
tree, hungry, sad and. weary. The winds are 
howling, a storm appearing, and night ap- 
proaching. A human being stands before 
him, gives him a look of compassion, and 
bids him follow to the hut of the savage. He 
is welcomed, and assured of his safety. A 
supper is prepared, a mat spread for his rest, 
and, as the stranger reposes, a voice sings in 


chant, and others join in chorus the following : 
yi 


For the PRESENT AGE. 


Spirit Photography. 


——— 


I see in the last Banner an article upon 
the above subject, in which the writer won- 
ders if in our present state of development 
we can understand the modus operandi. 

The following thoughts are new to. me, 
but so plain that I wonder at. my not seeing 
the'principle involved before, and thinking 
that-some of the readers of the Acr may be 
in the same condition. I will present them 
for their consideration and criticism. 

Let us first consider the law, involved in 
taking the likeness of a physical object.— 
What is that law? Why, the law of mo- 
tion. How can it be by the law of motion 
when both subject and operator arc motion- 
tionless, while the impressions were being 
taken? Light itself is produced by this 
law. The waves or vibrations of the 
etherial element comes in contact. with the 
subject in their onward+course, and being 
thrown back are caught and concentrated as 
they pass through the lens of the camera, 
and striking the sensitized plate, penetrate its 
coating and make exact. impression of the 
object from which) they have been thrown 
back. Throw an object of any given form 
against a solid wall, and let it fall back upon 


y F à softer substa d i „ani S5- 
with us. Iwill tell you how it was; One}. fe hae Shane eile oa 
i i By Fes a ani OP of that object, in just the form in which 
re eo ee ee 5 | it stbikos the softer substance, will be made 


pulling‘our sleds up.the hill, and then sliding | , 
down. Ob, itwasfun! Allat once I saw 
some of the little girls at the corner lgpking 
at us. One of them had a sled, and I said to 
them, Let ustake our sleds, boys, and give 
those little girls a ride. One boy said, No, I 
won’t ! and some laughed : but I said, I will; 
so Lasked one of the little girls, and she got 
on my'sled and I pulled it. By and by an- 
other boy came with his sled and a nice little| Tn order to get the likness of a spirit, then 
girl got on it, and he pulled the sled. _, | what isit that is mecessary?, Simply this, 

chat s via Mef 2 were at work isa the spirit must be brought sufficiently into 
the girls.a ride. Oh, it wasso nice, mamma l| rappor with the physical, to be able to 
How the little girls began to laugh and- talk, deck and throw ak these etherial waves 
pagel Sapada Us sii Than Vek from its spirit hody. There must: be a-spirit 
and girls sliding down. I like girls, mamma, 
to'play witb.” 

“You are all right, my boy,” said his moth- 

4 i 

“When will “you buy’ my thick snow 
dress?” asked Jessio. 

“J am going to buy your dress, to-day. 
Just as soon as you are dressed and ready we 
will take the street cars and go to the city.” 

In half an hour they were on their way to 
the 
$ said Willie, “I would like Jes- 
- sie resident of the United States when 

she is a lady. Can a lady be President, mam- 
ma? Wasthereever a lady President any- 
where in the world ?” 
“In England,” replied his mother, ‘‘a la- 
dy is a Queen.” 
“And is a'queen a President ?”? asked Wil_ 

p aeni = 

ae pee os 09 a President are about the 


“The winds roared and the rains fell ; 
The poer white man faint and weary, 
Come and satginder our tree ; 

He has no mother to bring him milk, 
No wife to grind his corn ; 

Let us pity the white man — 

No mother has he.” 

This is woman—and such is man’s better 


nature. * 
“Oh, if there be in memory’s chain,” 
One link that knits us to young dreams again: 
One thought so pure,” so loved and fair, 
It is the memory of woman's care, 


Berrien Sprinas, Mich., Jan., 25th, 1870. 


Mother nature has been busy these days, 
and now unlocks her golden treasures. Men 
are busy nowin garnering the ripened grain. 
I stand in the open door of the old barn ; 
fill my lungs with the invigorating air, hat in 
hand, while Fido eyes me the whids, his large 
face fairly shining with anticipation, and we 
start off fora romp through the orchard 
bending with its weight of fruits; or away 
through the forest we scamper in search for 
nuts, I almost feel them pelt me on my head, 
or hear the Patridge’s peculiar drum. I think 
Twill ride to the barn on this load of grain, 
and then away for another. stroll. These 
breezy days are just the things for brother’s 
kite, or for sailing our little boats upon the 
pond now covered with the falling leaves. 
But with all the confidence and power with 
which my very life-blood seems on fire there 
is a hazy, weird sadness, about the very shad» 
ows which fall aslant the old barn, as the sun 
sinks in the west. A sortof mournful, beau- 
tiful, prophetic cadence inthe whispering 
breeze, which advises more blankets on the 
bed, and seems. to sigh in its drama costume 
as if something more would come of it. But 
I heed it not. ` I go out from day to day in 
the great forest, gather up the tinted leaves, 
wear them on my brow or near my_ heart; 
and day by day they grow brown and brown- 
er, until nothing greets me but somber brown. 
And at last I awaken to find the window of 
my bed room painted with delicate tracing 
by some unknown hand during the night 
watches. The sun comes through them in 
golden glory, creeps aeross the counterpane 
and kisses my eyes open, But my guide 
points to another door, leading into the galle- 
ry of winter. Brotherstands warmly wrapped 
to his chin, with sled in hand and coaxingly 
persuades my mother to take me up the steep 
hill with him ona coasting expedition, or to 
engage in the enterprise of a snow man. Or 
later the bashful lover, hat in hand, mother’s 
injunction ‘‘come -home early,” “wrap up 
warm,” and away we@wrover the fleecy snow 


ehave in the prepared coating of 
the plate a substance susceptible to the 
force of the vibrations. of the ctherial ele- 
ment. These vibrations thrown back from 
the subject in just, the form desired, an im- 
pression, an image thereof, is made upon the 
sensitized coating by the same law that a ball 
makes an impression in a snow bank. 


Field Notes. 


Thé Annual meeting of the Lenawee Coun- 
ty Association, was held at Adrian, January 
30, and 31st, and although the meeting was 
not Jarge,yet,there was a general good feeling 
pervading the people and good must be 
educed from such gatherings. 

Frankie Steams from. Rome, a boy some 
fourteen years of age, played upon the organ 
with closed’ eyes very accurately, and rang 
swectly. Iwas informed he has had some 
bitter experiences for one sd young as a medi- 
um. But at the present he seemsquietly and 
sweetly to be controlled by musical spirits, 
and with a rich manly voice, . indicating cul- 
ture, gives a foretaste of the music of the 
angel world. 

. W. Farlin was elected President, and 
the Constitution so changed as to require an 
annual membership fee of fifty cents, to be 
used for Lyceum and missionary purposes. 
These changes indicate to me that Spiritual- 
ists are feeling the importance of uniting in 
organic effort, to build up their beautiful phi- 
losophy. The claimes of the Agr were pre- 
sented,and membership to the State Associa- 
tion solicited. J. P? As 


To 
Since the publication of two brief articles 
in the Present Age, stating what I want as 
achange in our present modes of living, and 


why I want such change, I have received 
several letters from distaat and scattered par- 


artist also, who ean come sufficiently into 
rapport with the physical to see that the 
spirit subject throws back these waves at the 
proper focus, and, at the same time to do 
this in a perfectly uniform manner ; that is 
keep still; as must the subject in the form; 
otherwise there will be dim or blurred ap- 
pearance. Such is my idea of this wonder- 
ful phenomena. I should like to hear from 
others. Lors WAISBROOKER. : 


— 


For the Present Age. 
Notes on my Way to the Summer Land. 


ey 


BY PROFESSOR W. PUTNAM 


The greatest, wisest, and I was about to 
say the worst being of earth is man. Ho is 
a compound being, with terrestrial and celes- 
tial natures ‘‘maryelously mixed.” In bis 
earth nature, he isa savage, acquires what 
his strong arm can obtain, and keeps what 
that arm can defend. In this view, he ap- 


+e that so, mamma ? ‘hen in England proximates to the nature of the brute, and. 


E MIOTA : exhibits even a deadlier ferocity, «It isa 
R? Sye a lady eont L am glad of moim Aiiki that, in his lower nature, 


: he hates no other being on éarth so deeply as 
La ; i ak 7 Dey 
we nS lie his fellow man. There is a maxim derived 


he Public. 


«Because some day, perhaps they will be r > zt .. , | ties, expressing an interest in the change | to the merry jingle of bells 
as wise in this cou a; Wey will have a lady ite the bss r hie being, ut Biok i proposed. . It is not convenient to reply in Noain -e p Ail 
poe toi Kaa ce OP EAEE i bene "Africa detail to all, these Ipttersa:)1 therefore wish Jie ii lita ‘ican em Se or Pales 
«They ne President here,” UNEO sae Wa mg ; : f t i, listenin í 
oa = ook 4 stood on the verge of a. forest at the setting jp ahd gegsellr ol go uarie fahihapotetana of youthful imaginings, The wind howls 


said his mamma, ‘‘but in England they have 
had several queens.” 
“They are wiser,” said Willie, “in Eng- 
land than the people are here, I think.” 
His mother replied, ‘‘Well, so far they are 
i e not their rights: in 
Eng yy boy i ye ua £ of his fellow men. Es, 
“Well,” said Willie, ‘I just wish Jessie| Man’searly history is one of war, rapine 
or Blanche or Maggie could be President of | and desolation. The village of my eastern 
the United States.” , residence, oceupiés the seite of an ancient fort; 
“Why ?”’. asked his mother. and men are there daily treading upon the 
“Because L- want women to have their|ashes of their fellow men, struck down to 
rights, and because L want good laws made, | earth in the vigor of manhood by the bloody 
and not bad laws; and Jessie is so good she| hand of war.: One mile south was the strong 
would be sure and make good laws, and Mag-| hold of the opposing foe. _ The shout, the on- 
gie and Blanche would make good laws.”’ set, the shriek and dying groan haye been 
“But,’ ’ said his mother, “the President | played in bloody, living drama in that valley; 
does notmake the laws.” Fi and the.sad mementos of carnage are the bone 
“Why, who makes, the laws?” heaps frequently discovered in the vicinity, 
“A number of. gentlemen. called Senators | 2$ well as over the country, reiterating to us 
and Representatives. make the laws ; but the truth, that ‘man’s greatest enemy is 
they cannot generally become laws unless the | man.” So the historian of the great Ameri- 
President says Yes.” can Rebellion, will record it. 
‘If the Prosident’says No, what then ?” To fortify still stronger this maxim, I will 
“Why then if two-thirds of these gentle- | quote a passage from the history of a war of 
men say Yes, they will become laws, no matter | extermination waged between two Eastern 
if the President does say No.” princes. The historian says: ‘Then ensued 
know, I know l”? said Willie, ‘how to|a scene of woe, the like of which no eye had 


quaint the public more fully than it yet 
seems to understand the distinctive charac- 
ter of. the movement I would make. 

I.wish it ‘distinctly understood, “that the 
leading object I-am seeking to attain it, Edu- 
cational Reform. 

A large number of the letters that come 
to me, are freighted with complaints of the 
conflict going on between. capital nd labor, 
and proposals for some co-operative move- 
ment to neatralize that. 

To all such complaints, my response is, 
Letus have Light! Let us have Light! 
Then and not, till then can we know what is 
the evil that affects us, and what is its surest 
cure. ; 

I wish to see education made tho leading 
object of human effort. The end, money the 
means. Now, money is end, education the 
means. I desire to see our moral relations 
to each other, made one of the chief depart- 
ments of edueation,, At present we have 
but little ¿rue moral teaching, and this little 
is countervailed, by an overwhelming amount 
of false moral teaching. For this end I 
want to co-operate with those who wish to 
learn all. that can be learned of what isa 
true life, and when they have learned it, 


outside, and the warm fire erackles inside, 
we pop corn, crack nuts, eat apples, make 
pictures on, the wall, or busy ourselves with 
slate and book with the morrow’s problems. 
Father takes down the huge book, we are 
taught to fear, and reads therefrom, and then 
ascends the evening prayer for protection and 
blessing, to him whom we call Gov. We 
then blend our voices in song, “joyfully,” or 
“Sweet Home.” Mother kisses each lip and 
tucks us up in our trundle bed.. We lived 
in the beautiful reality of a glorious dream- 
life then, and the future was decked in costly 
habiliments. Time has rusted the golden 
hinges of the beautiful gate leading into the 
palace of our child building. There are oth- 
er rooms, dedicated to the paintings of those 
moments, when none but the angels were 
present. These pictures are heavily shaded 
and haye many hidden colors the careless eye 
might not sec; they are symbolic pictures and 
are the true teachers of my life ; but to-night 
we will not enter there. Oh! soul, let us go 
to our rest with the memory of the sunny and 
beautiful which fades not—the joys of child- 


in of a dreary night, witha village of sav- 
ages in the valley below him, and the wild 
beasts howling around him; and coneluded 
to trust himself to the mercy. of the beasts 
for the night, rather than to the tender mercy 


frame. 


In this co-operation I For the PRESENT AGE- 


nual meeting in Adrian on Saturday and 
Sunday 29th and 30th of January. Meeting 
called to order at 2 P. 3r. on Saturday by the 
President, who made a few remarks after 
which the Convention proceeded to elect offi- 


President Charles H. Chase, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 
tion was so amended as to require every mem- 
ber to pay fifty cents annually, also that any 
person may become a member whether a resi- 
dent of the county or not. 


ject “Salvation.” 
rence until 10 o'clock,- after which a lecture 
by sister M. J. Fowler, subject ‘Truth.’ 


Aar, urging upon them the necessity of using 
their influence to support the paper. 


Averill; closing with a conference. 
evening brother Averill delivereda discourse 
from the words “I will draw all men unto 
me. 
we have ever had in this county, since the 
organization was effected. 


will be held at Canandaigua, on Saturday and 
Sunday, May 7th and 8th 1870. 


with several other gentlemen and a Sunday School 
Convention was organized. 
was to adyance the cause and raise funds for Sunday 
School purposes. 
gentlemen lectured one evening, 
ty-five cents,) on the subjectof “Antiquity of Man.” 
He produced some proofs to the effect that the Bible 


my mind the following questions. 
them is solicited : 
the rate of about 200,000 milesin asecond? Astro- 
nomy tells me that there are stars so far distant, 
that light requires millions of years to travel the 
distance between them and ug. Isthistrue? If so 
were they. created on the fourth day, about 6,000 
years ago, or isthe Bible wrong? If the stars have 
stood so long is it unreasonable to suppose vhat the 
earth is olderthan Bible chronology tells ? 
&e. 


was allowable. 
not respond. So I would ask any other man to an- 
swer these questions in such a manner if possible, 
so as to conform with the Bible chronology. 


question is, which is wrong? Science, which tells 
to a second, many, many years ahead, when there 
will be an eclipse and where it will be visible, in 
fact all about it, or is it with the Bible which has no 
substantial wituess—in fact no witness. 


your paper is giving excellent satisfaction where- 
ever I have introduced it. 
those interested in our cause. 
a ‘Society of Friends.of Progress;’? of which I am 
President, and Geo. E. King. Secretary. We are 
holding public meetings at private residences each 
Sunday, and one or more ‘‘Circles’’ during the even- 
ings of each week. 
diums for various manifestations, and a goodly num- 
ber attend with increasing interest. 


spending some-weeks in this vicinity, doing efficient 
service as a medium of physical and mental spirit 
manifestations. 
ied me toa school district eight miles from here, 
where a fine school house had lately been erected. 
No religious meeting had yet been held in it; altho’ 
a Methodist Minister lives right there, and he was 
not a little distressed on learning of the appointment 
made for a Spiritual meeting. 
ing we had a Circle at the dwelling in which we 
were hospitably entertained. 
o’¢lock, the school house was filled with respectful 


benefited, while we 
freshed for further services. 


hood resting in benediction upon our tired 


THE GREAT SPIRITUAL REMEDY. 
MRS. SPENCE’S 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
POWDERS. 


A 


IB\UE MAGIC CONTROL of the. POSITIVE 
AND NEGATVIVE POWDERS over diseases 
af ail kinds, is WONDERFUL BEYOND ALL PRECE- 
DENT. They do no violence to the system, causing no 
PURGING, NO NAUSEATING, NO VOMITING, KO 
NARCOTIZING. MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
à siicnt but sure success, 
POSITIVES cure Neuralgia, Headache 
Pains of ali hinds; Diarrhoca, Dysenter 
ja. Flatulence, Worms, ali Female Wea 
ents; Fits, Cramps, St. Vitus’ Dance 
rrades of Fever, Small Pox, Measics 
as; all Imflamations, acute or chron 
Liver, Lungs, Womb, Bladder, or any 


The Universe, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
oF 


Social, anb Political 
Referm. 
ice. = 


REMOVED FROM CHICAGO TO NEW YORK. 


THE BETTER LAND. 


BY EMMA L. DAVIS. 


In dreams I've seen a beiter land,— 

An angel bright with loving hand 

Has walked with me ihe pearly strand! 
And Oh! the bright the beanteous band 
In snow white robes still waiting stand, 
To guide loved ones to that fair Jand. 


Religious, 


My cbild, fear not to cross death's stream 
For the angel of your peaceful dream 
Stands waiting on the other side. 

Though dark the waves, and high the tide, 
The tempest rage, the river wide, 

A spirit friend is near to guide ; 

And on the shore a bright light gleams, 
Where angels wait as in your dreams. 


lisa * 1870. or soon to appear, are nof the body; Catarrh, Consumption, Brome 
Lenawee County Circle. Policy in Regard ta Divorce East ghe, Colde;'Seresuias Bervonssers, seep: 
ig NEGATIVES cure Paralysis or 


neuen by Death ; by Bpes Sargent. ther of the muscles or of the senses, as in d 


ADRIAN, Micu., FEB., ist 1870. ig Pasean Second Mrs. Wood. A Story By Mrs. Jennie 288, lose of taste, smell, feeling or motion ; ali 

ae . 3 ka Wactdie Work- K aa ag bd yers, such as Typho an e 'Typhusş ex- 

The Lenawee County Circle held their an- seat TUE Wond e Work | Fart I. A Story DYNE DN tr vous or Muscular Prostration or Relaxa- 
` on, 


Defence of Albert D. Richardson: by Helen Ritshton. 
The Richardson Murder—The Principle Involved ; by Fran- 
cis Barry. k 
The Relation That Leads to Mat 
Fæticide—Its Facts and Philo 
Children in the After-Life; by A mball, M. D 
A Haunted House in Brooklyn ; A Veritable History of my 
own experience ; by Eleanor Kirk. 

SUBSCRIPTION TsrMs.—$3,00 peryear, in advance. 


Both the POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE are needed 
in Chills and Fever. 

PHYSICIANS are delighted with them. AGENTS and 
DPruggists tind ready sale for them. Printed terms to 
Agents, Druggists, and Physicians sent Free. 

FULLER LISTS OF DISEASES and DIRECTIONS 
accompany each box, and also seht free to any address. 
Send a brief description of your disease ifyou prefer spe- 
cial written directions. 


r; by Henry C. Wright. 
y Mrs, Dr, Carpender, 


cers for the following year. S. M. Farlin] Back numbers Supplied. if desired, from Jan 6th, ailed, 1 ECF Los fa ee mae 
z z Orders received by News-Dealers. tpaid s ag: s 4 
was re-elected President. Isaac Palmer Vice} Address ali communications Pet these” 42 ei 28iPos. a2 Ney, 1,00 


PRICES: | $,RO7##) hh 
SEND MONEY AT OUR RISK. Sums of $5, OR MOR 
if sent by mail, should be in the form of MONEY ORD) è 
or DRAFTS, or_else in REGISTERED LETTERS. 
OFFICE, 37 ST. Marxs Piaezs; New Yorn. 
Address, PROF, PAYTON SPENCE, M. D., 
Box 5817, New York City. 


H.N. F. LEWIS, Editor and Publisher i ee 
Cor, Broadway and 324 st., New York, 


35-3 


After the election our constitu- sinte ma 
T ANTED--HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY.-- 

A An agent wanted in every county to take an inter- 
est in a new article just patente’, that selis on 'sigbt to 
every, housekeeper. Itis asmali portable furnace, weigh- 
ing only six pounds, that fits in the holes any common cook 
stove or range, into which you can place a handful of any 
kind of fuel. By lighting it on the topit burns witha down- 
ward draft. With an economy almost marvelous, three 


The INGENUITY OF MAN has never yet devised 
a remedy for the Fever and 


Saturday evening meeting opened with | cents per day will pay for fue! to cook three meals. It will Fever, cqual to the Great Spirftugl ened) e 
Feats boil, broil, roast, toast, bake, stew, heat irons, ete., ete., POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 1 

conference of one hour, after which a lecture | with one half the labor of any article ever invented. Re- | bave known a single box to cure two or three cases, radi 
: . tail price only $1.75. It will pay foritself in two wecks’ cally snd permanently, in 24 hours. See advertisement ot 

by brother J.: P. Averill, State agent. Sub-| time in the saving of fuel alone. You have no smoke in| the Powders in this paper. Mailed, paid, on re 
the room. Any kind of fuel ean be used. Thousands are | CCIPt of $1.00 for one box, or $5.00 for six boxes. 


Address PROF, PAYTON SPENCE, M. D., > 


Pit ae Box 5817, New York City. 


MONEY MADE WITHOUT RISK. Send for 
an Agency of the Positive and Negative Pow- 


4 . 

Sunday morning, confe- being sold eack week, and apy enterprising man, 
with a small capital, can clear from $15 to $40 per day in 
any good county in the United States. There is a small 
fortune in controlling the exclusive right in any good coun- 


ty. bogie this is bert yon: EROTI They are be- dert See ARNON ee Negat 
b rai } s ing manufactured largely in Pittsburg, - á sement o; 'owders 
brother Averill also took this time to call | "g iton oradaress, O. Il. FRENCH, South Bend StJoseph | Address PROK. PAYTON SPENCE, M. D. 
the attention of the friends to the Presznt | © 4. sms ee Box 5817, New York . 


Announcement for 1870. 
CHANGE OF FORM. 

«THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: her Sociaband Political Equality. 
Published every Saturday at Dayton O. 

The ApyocaTE enters upon its Third Volume on theist 
of January, 1870. in quarto form, of 8 pages of five colums, 
enlarged and materially improved in typograph.cal appear- 

ance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to 
place the ADvocaTE in the foremost rank of the papers de- 
voted to Woman's enfranchisement, and his successful ef- 
forts in the past are an earnest of his intention in the 
future. S 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


$2 50 per annum, payahle in advance. 


Sunday afternoon a lecture by Brother 
Sunday 


sion, to sell our new and wonderful inve; 
M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mi ~ ntions, Adüress 


YOUNG MEN ~ 
WHY DONT YOU GO TO WOREK x 


Tecan furnish afew live men in every country with steady 
employment, and pay a sale: of $20.7 week far six monthe. 
Business light and respectable. Suitable for an office or 
for traveling. I have no cheap, catch-penny affair, but 
one of the most useful, ingenius and wonderful little ma- 
chines ever invented. A GENUINE CURIOSITY. It won't 
cost you muth fo write tome, and I will send $1 00 to any 
one whois dissatisfied with the investigation. Add en- 


ork, 


”? This closed one of the best meetings 


The next meeting of the County Circle 


closing stamp, R. H. Walker, 88 John Street, New 
(P. O. Box 3986. 


Cnarves H. Case, Secretary. 


CLUB RATES. 


S. A. DANA, ss o 
and best New York ee 
EMI- 


Voises of the reople, 


20 “t 
(and an extra copy tu getter-up of clubs.) 

The Advocate will be sent for three months. beginning 
with Jan, Ist, 1870. to new subscribers, on trial, for sixty 
cents. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp for 
postage. 

Papers publishing the above twice and sending marked 
copies will receive the ApvocaTz during the year 1879, 
withont exchange. J. J. BELVILLE 
Publisher and Proprietor’ 


at halfpı 


How Old is Creation ? and Fruit Q 


The Rey. Mr. Bigelow visited Dryden in company 


BS bseribers i 
Vassers un Life Insuran 
Mowing Machines, Parlor —_ 

mong = Brio £ 
Dollar an 


t. 
L W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


TTP PPT Ty 


TO THR WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepareé to: 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time orfor the spare moment, Business new, 
light and profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 
5Uc. to $5 per evening, and a proportional eum by devoting 


Ostensibly the object 


the above named 
(Admittance twen- 


To this énd 


GEO W, WINSLOW & CO0’S 


record wasright, and these arguments were sound, STEAM their whole time to the business. Boys and Girls earn 
buthe did not tellal. If he had, things might R B L E send hel adarceo. aud test the besigeee: WO TIAK tle ae 
have appeared different. So to further the subject, M A paralleled offer : To such as are not well satisfied, we wil) 
I wrote a few lines of which the following is the sub- ee teaale pozaple. which ilk daca Comma laer 4 à 
ject. These were handed to the gentleman. WORKS. m T E beat Tails DEREN ArE E an A wee 


1848 by mail. 


ESTABLISHED, 
address 


Shop on Portage Street, Opposite Union Hall, 
KALAMAZOO. MICH. 


“Dear Srr.~Your lecture of last evening calls to 
An answer to 
Is it true that Jight travels at 


Reader, if yon want pe profitable work. 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., AUGUSTA, 


AMERICAN 
Newspaper Directorv. 
PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. . 


CONTAINS 
A list of the Newspapers and other Periodi e 
United PAA EREE, Pi pe poe a 


i the 
the British Colonies ; arranged alphabetically by t he 
ing naine, cae of lards; politics or feneral Character formt, 
size, subscription price r year, date of establishment, 
editor’s and publisher's Betty circulation, ete. g 
A list of Towns and Cities in tht United States and Terri- 
tories, the Dominion of Canada and the British Colonies, 
in which Newspapers and other Periodicals are published ; 


Having a Steam Engine, and machinery for sand- 
rubbing, sawing, and high-polishing Marble, we are 
prepared to do work better, and afford it ciecper than 
any dealers not having such facilities. A good sup 

ly of the best kinds of American and Italian Marble, 
Font on hand. MARBEE MANTLES furnished te 
order; likewise, MONUMENTS of various sizes ane 
styles, and Heap Sroxes of all descriptions. 

We do not “make beld to say that my HEQUAL 
can’t be found, because they don’t come HOVER,” 
but we po claim that bad shaped letters, bad punctu- 
ation, bad grammar and worse spelling, are not com- | arranged alphabetically by counties, giving population, 
mon on work done at ovr shop; and we pronosi pale branch of industry from which it derives. its. im: 
the marble agent’s story that we have “ gone out Ores ee aoe 
the business,” and our “wagon will not be seen b Oi circeier ene apa D eriodicals claiming more tham : 
around any more,” maliciously false. A list of Newspapers and Periodicals claiming more tham 
38-tf GEO. W. WINSLOW & CO. 10,000 circulation each issue. E 23% 

A list of Newspapers and Periodicals claiming more than 
Same SED satis Sle” —— | 20,000 circulation each issue, With actual amount of circula- 


Dr. H. S f: A D E , iion given in each case, according to, the best accessible 
CLAIRVOYANT, 


A list of Religious News rs and Periodicals. + 2940)? 
A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to Agri- 
AND 
J. SIMMONS 


culture and Horticulture. 
Porat of Jackson, are now located at Kalamazoo. 


Yours 


Enough was written and nothing written but what 
But the Reverend gentleman did 


There is an inconsistency some where and the 


A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to Medi- 
cine and Surgery, i 
_A list of Newspaper and Periodicals devoted to Educa- 
tional matters. zU i niot 
A list of Newspapers and Periodicals deveted to the 
Amusementand Instruction of Children. - mot 
A list of Newspapers and Periodicals devoted to Free- 
Com- _ 
ies, = 


CLAYTON LAMB. 
— e 
SaLsecRY, Bay Co.; Micn., } 
Jan. 26, 1870. 


Col. D; M. Fox.—Dear Sir.—Iam happy to say 


masonry, Odd-Feliowship and Temperance. ” 
A listor Newspapers and Periodicals devoted te 
merce and Finance, Insurance, Real Estate, 
Law, Sporting, Music and Woman's Rights. 
OFFICE-- S. Side Main St., near Burdick, _A Dat of Nemapepers aan Periodicals printed wholly or” 
P r B a] $ . Sex 
DR. SLADE'S Clairvoyant ability and past experience | en fish, Italian. Wele rench, Scandinaven, Spanish, loi- 
as a Practioner enables him to successfully examine and guages. 
rescribe for Patients at a distance by receiving Jock of 
Rair. with name and age. 
Examination fee, with written Diagnosis to Patients, $2; 
which is crediled to remedies where treatment is desired. 


CORRESPONDENTS will please write their address 
plainly. 


All letters pertaining to business should be directed to 
J. SIMIIONS, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We are bringing out 


We have organized andish, Italian, Welsh and Bohemian Jan; 
Opinionsofthe Press: | nad 
The information it contains is worth ten times what ie 
skoj fon the necks Pars Mouton Wie i iiy Gis to 
seems to have been prepared with honesty as well as fin. - 
dustry and intelligence, —Nation, N. Y. Cita. Fal > 
It will be valuable to all who are interested in the science 
of advertising.—Sunday Herald, Boston. Mase. Jà 
For practical informatlon in regard to the ne . 
and periodicals of our country, it 5 tninmpäaset AR 
for Jesus, Rockford, IU. 5 
It is “a new thing under the sun,” and a most somplete ~ 
guide to the newspaper business of the United States,— 
Frese and Sener, sa, Te 7 Ek Boeee 
t surpasses all the Newspaper Directories ever published 
either in America or Bowyer So complete a OSE 
been wanted in this conna AR ltem, Priadaokin 2% 
The work is handsomely printed and the matter ed > 
in it most ape ad arranged. Rowell & Ce. have 
plied a work which was much needed by advertise 


We have among ourselves me- 


CIRCULATION 86,000 COPIES! 


HE greatest success is attending the publication of 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


of any periodical in the world. Each number containg y Tó 
OnE Hunprep Paces of the choicest Stories, Poems and | editors in all parts of the country.—New York Weekly. a 
Engravings, or TwsLye Hunprep PAGES every year for We have among our ready-reference books none that ie 
$1.50—being fully three-fourths as large as either of the | more valuable or more frequently consulted than: tha one 
Jour dollar Magazines, at about one third their price, we have most recently added to the number. Th iter 


e 2 z : of this most useful and most handy book has done his w : 
ta Now is the time to Pulyrive: ~<% -| faithfaliy and well, and the publisherd have Loughe one 3 
Terms—$1.50a year; 7 copies, $9;. 13 copies, $15. i ENM- F 


in an elegant typographical b.— 
EE Sand stamp for specimen copy and prospectus to een’ ‘epostep! garb.—Republiean Lyons 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALB Forwardedon receipt of Price 35, 
= » - F . 
PUBLISHERS, Boston, Mass. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., PUBLISRERS 


Great Chance! Agents Wanted! o et DO: 


to Pa R 
or year sure made by agents, male er x WEST’S 
1000 Rinsies selling our world-renowned POCKET REVOLVERS. Six Shoo i 

atent Everlasting White Wire Clothes Lines. | A neat, durable weapon, four-inch barrel, Price $1.60, post- 
Cheapest and best clothes lines in the wees paid. Address 8. G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich... SOTANO 

only 8 cts, per foot, and will lasta hundred years. — ne A 
dress the Hudson River Wire Co., 75 Wm, St. | Pollegiate & Commercial Institute, (G ells School.) - 
New iei 16 Dearborn St, Chicago, Ii. C New Havén,| Conn. Wanter term rs sg re ee 


ALICE VALE: . 


Mrs. M. J. Clark, of East Saginaw, has been 


Sunday before last, she accompan- 


On Saturday even- 


On Sunday at two 


and attentive listeners ; and in the evening, another 
crowded Circle was held. Complete success attend- 
ed the entire meeting—the people being greatly 
mediums were abundantly re- 
We propose holding 
meetings with these people until they are strong 
enough to organize a society which we trust will be 
progressive. We hope, too ere long, to see Bay 
City giving expression in organization, to what it has 
experienced in private at least a year. 

Throughout this whole vicinity we have warm 
hearts interested in progressive reforms, but we have 
not yet developed financial strength to call in speak- 
ers from a distance to assist us. We appear to de- 
rive much satisfaction from local mediums ; however 
we are hopeful for a speedy growth beyond the 
ability of localmeans to satisfy. We appreciate the 
assistance you afford us in the Ace. One noticable 
instance among many, being the selection of some of 
Mr. Lovelands’ articles by 2 church member for her 
pasto~ to read in answer to his sermon on “‘ Jnfidel- 
ity.” M. A. Roor. 


a 


en ee tel 
290 For first-class new 7 Octave Pianos. Sent 
€ on trial. U. 8. Prano Co., New york. od 


COMMON SENSEII! 


WANTED—AGENTS, $250 per month to sell the z 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FaMILe 
SEWING MACHINE, rice only $18. Great in- 
ducementsto Agents. This is the most pe ular Sew in 
Machine of the day—makes the famous * Elastic Look 
Stitch will do any kind of work that can be done on any 
Mache -4f0-ae0 ed and a owen constantly jne 
"THIS is one of the best books for general reading any: | Cireniams, a “Beware. f in ringe af tia 
where to befound. It should and no doubt will attain a pop | ¢ > h ira f bed Address 
ee eae t em GATE AYR” SEM CO., Boston, 5 2 So Pittsburg, Pa., or St 


RICE, $1,25; postage 16 centa. 
E at the BANNER OF LIGHT BOOKSTORE. 158 


Warhington street, Boston, and also by our New York 

Agents. the AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 119 Nasean st 
-8-W. 

——_{$_ $$ ————_—— 

BLOOMINGTON, iL; NURSERY. | ANTIDOTE FOR INTEMPERANCE 
19th Year! 500 Acres! 10 Greenhouses! r 

Largest, best stock and shipping facilities. APPLE, | I8 an infallible cure for the fearful vice. Its use will at once 

Dutchess. Transcendent, Hislop 1,2and 3 years. APPLE | Temove the taste or desire for stimulants, and will soon . 
ROOT-GRAFTS, choice, including above. ereate an actual dislike for them. It can be administered 
ROOT-GRAFTS, Pear, Plum, Cherry, SEEDS, Apple, | jtis thee trots taste on rel papt Bene suspicion, as 
Pear, &c., WILDGOOSE, ‘Miner: Lombard, Plums, EVER: | reupenance ore of circ, Bove San ee OF IN 
GREENS. ROSES, 1000, $100. Dahlias, Giadilous, Tube- 7 > per - Sent free 


AT i : : 
rons, GHEENHOUSE, BUDDING PLANTS. Sent | dres GEO i ROBINSON € con brogrell toti Gots 
cents for Catalogues. A Š > 

neath g T. K. PHOENIX and Harrison Streets, Brooklyn, New York. 


KNIT-- KNIT-- KNIT-- 
AGENTS WANTED evorswhere to sell the AME N 
KNITTING MACHINE, the on! ractical Famil. Rattting 
Machine ever fiventod,” Price #23, aa 20,000 stitches 
er minute. ress IRIG. 5 í 
ko. Boston, -Mass., or St, Lonis, Mo na ieee 


STORY FOR THE |TIMES. 
BY 
LOIS WAISBROOKER. 


TAMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. For Ctzerip- 
tive pamphlet, address P meats ony box 5076, N. p 


ROBINSON’S 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ooo 


E To distribute Pack- 

ine ages of DR. 

ST ROAD'S GALVANIC OIL and CA- 
THARTIC SRRUP! 

We have purchased the right and title of 
Manufacturing and Vending of the above named 
Preparations, which have had a very extensive 
localreputation, and now intend to introduce 

them to the public on a mere extended scale, by a some- 
what new but very popular plan, viz: PACKAGE SYSTEM. 

We want Agents to canvass. Every City, Town, Village 
and County in this State and deposit one package of the 
above remedies with every family and collect the same 
when due. 

Goods sold only to and by Canvassing Agents. 

Agents furnished with any amount of goods. 

No capital required. 

No pay required for goods until sold. 


Also AGENTS Wanntep to geli the CREAM OF LILIES 
—the most popular of all toilet articles—for iseautifying 
the COMPLEXION, removing FRECKLES, SUNBURN, PIMPLES, 
é&c. Itis handsomely put up and is well adapted to be 
sold by Lady Canvassers, Every young Lady will have it. 
Sold only by Canvassing Agents. 

‘Ybose out of, or wishing se and profitable eer 
ment, Male or Female should address STONEROAD & 
CO., 46 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa., for particulars and Pri- 
yate Circular with Instructions to Agents. 


ows MIS TrEOorw 
We havea positive remedy for it and all disor- 
ders ofthe throat and lungs, and 


Is curable! 

z r Pos 

offer immediate and permanent relie tin all izstances. See 
testimonials ! $1,000 will 


given by us for <= = oats ne we ‘wh not afford positive me RT RPP ME E pam or UE t 
enefit. who would be ersons thinki z of advertising to PETERE will m 
R before making contracts to apply to erpi igita 


Gro. P. RowELL & Co. ` 
Advertising Agents, 


I> 
ean receive a sample ofour medicine free. 
Address, SAYRE & CO., 210 Hrondway, New York. 


«THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD!’ a full length repre- 


resentation of the ideal of a beautiful young lady, in the Torantentimate. Thee han led fi 
act of executing a piece of handicraft characteristic of the | ing an insertion of eE SATAN ea eae 
gentler sex of the present day; an excellant holiday gift; periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


firlely engraved by'n first-class New York artist; size suit- i P ck R N 
o Par ow, N. Y,, 


able to frame; just out. Price 50 cents. Sent carefully 
inclosing stamp for thelr circular contafriing the names of 


packed by return mall (postage paid), on receipt of price. 
Address H. P. WILLIAMS, Publisher, . 
' more than one thousand new re, and the yer- 
tiaing in them, ePaReras com otat 


y2-2Tw3 Penn Yann, Yates Co., N. Y. 


PHILOSOPHICAL D EP’T. | all mystics nearly, have been idealists in phil- 


J. S. LOVELAND, - - 


All communications for this Department should be Instead, they are considered asclouds, dark- 


ddressed ‘o the Editor, at Battle Creek, Mich. 


YEARNINGS FOR THE AFTERWORLD. 


How mavy (housand human hearts once yearned, 

ln Egypt, in Eleusis, on the Indus, - 

Yearned for the afterworld,—Elysium ! 

They longed one day only to see its sun, 

To pluck ce rose from that celestial spring,— 

And thea coutentedly lie down and—die. 

Deepin this longing lay the simple wish 

For life eternal ;—that Humanity, 

That fair Humanity might live and love 

Forevermore in an unfading spring. 

In the bright realm of an upsetting sun! 

Beit so! Ye mummiea! be as men who died 

With joy ! be dead with joy ! the earliest 

And latest generations by one heart 

Are linked together! Therefore do I now, 

Like to a herald of the ages, send 

To your old world a loud and joyful cry :— 

We are! Humanity has gained the shore 

For which you once embarked! from holy heaven 

Shines down on us even now the eternal Sun, 

Blooms round the earth that everlasting spring. 

Love lives! The living have their life in love, 

‘And they that love live blest,—around ua blooms 

The golden grove of the Hesperides. 

The Universe is ours! And ours is God! 

The rose still lives upon its flaming bush ! 

The little violet hath not passed away! 

The lark hath still the song and look of old, 

Still the winte snow-drop has the same green stripes! 
. And even the glow-worm’s ittle lamp at night 

That trails along the shadow of the grass 

Ts not yet quenched ,—far less the stars on high !— 

With joy we live,—be ye then dead with joy! 

And as ye doubted of an afterworld 

Notdoubt! And as ye loved your passing world 

So fervently and wept so for its loss, 

And painted it for us so gloriously, 

That world of youre we truly first posecse ! 

And so two heavens at ence encompass us! 

And in the present, in these rea'ms of space, 

Liesa great deep,—immeasurably deep ! 

Andin the immensity. within the heart, 

Within the spirit jiex our blessedness,— 

In one man’s life all ages iie ċon'a'ned! 

— Leopold Schefer—Laymane Breviary. 


Influence- -of -Philosophical Systems 


upon Religious Opinions. 


We took occasion in our last to show bow 
the Sensational philosophy had modified the 


religions opinions of men. It is, however, 


only in the case of some of the modern advent- 
ists, together with an occasional individual 
elsewhere, that we see the full power of this 
philosophy. Bat they, carrying it out to its 
ultimate, reduce the spirit of man to a mere 
breath, which is expired at death, and have 
no hope of a future life save by a future res- 
urrection of the scattered elements of the 
dissolved body. When hard pressed in argu- 
„ ment, they more than hint that Deity himself 
is a Being composed of matter—haying a body 
They. carry the 
anthropomorphic teachings of the Old Testa- 


oi the same form as man. 


ment out to thoir fullest extent. With such 
rank materialism in the fandamental teach: 
ings, it is no wonder that religion itself is 
made to consist mainly in certain physical 
sensations, and that moods of feeling are con- 
sidered the evidences of regeneration ; nor, 
that the great end aimed at by fanatical Re- 
vialists and their dupes, is a high state of emo- 
tional excitement. The sure result must be 
to diminish the sense of moral responsibility, 
especially when it isfound that these physi- 
eal emotions, nervous eestasies ete, are not 
dependent upon strict moral living. Hence, 
we often, nay, usually find those whoare most 
demonstrative in their religion, the loosest in 
their moval living. 

_ And, when we take into consideration that 
this philosophy lends additional strength to 
the monstrous notion of the church that the 
physical sufferings of Jesus Christ can expiate 
sin, we have an additional force applied in 
the direction of immoral living. And, when, 
this idea is once accepted as true, what can 
be more natural than the penances and flage- 
lations of the Holy Catholic Church? Nay, 
we may also include all the self-imposed tor- 
tures and immolations of the Hindoos in the 
same category. 

But, without farther comment on this 
school, let us consider the influence of Ideal- 
ism on religious opinions. As we bave seen, 
this starts with the facts of the consciousness, 
and denies, or doubts the validity of the sen- 
ses... One. of the first results of this, is to de- 
ny in toto, the evidence on which men have 
been taught to depend for the establishment 
of the Divine Existence, and the inspiration 
of the Bible. The arguments of Paley, Howe 
and Chalmers are thrust unceremoniously one 
side, as incompetent to decide the case. And 
as miracles depend upon the reliability of the 
senses, in the outset, and on the absolute 
correctness of historical transmission in the 
second place, they are rejected as of no 
weight whatever. As consciousness is the 
sole authority, it is in consciousness we are 
to find God, if we find him at ali. Some as- 

“sume to, do so, and proclaim the Divine Exis- 
tence a prima facie truth—it is self evident. 
There is, however, another step to take in 
the process, and that, almost inevitably car- 
ties the Idealist into Pantheism, as the Sensa- 
tionalist is forcedjinto Atheism. The Divine 
Conseiousness is the sum total of human con- 
sciousness. _ God is intelligence—spirit—but 
he isintelligent only in man. God’s thoughts 
are manifestations. of force, in spontaneous, 
or automatie order. God is impersonal in 
any strict sense, itis only in man that the 
gense of personality exists. 

The strong tendency of Idealism is to be- 
get doubt of an absolute, personal immor- 
tality. Future conscious life it can very 
readily grant, but itis very difficult for the 
Idealist to resist the conclusion that finally 
man will fall back into the great ocean of life 
and power. Herecognises the great law of 
evolution in one segment of the great circle 
of change, but is quite as sure that Involu- 
tion will be the characteristic of its opposite ; 
and that thus life and death, action and re- 
action will forever complement each other 
through the endless,revolutions of being. To 
him, there is no such thing as creation or de- 
struction. Absolute being, and endless 
change, constitute the two categories, which 
exhaust the Reason and Consciousness of man. 
Asthe spirit isthe “We all in all” of this 
philosophy, and as no sufferings of one can 
avail for the happiness of others, indepen- 
dent of the character and conditions of the 
mind itself, it becomes of vast consequence 
to man to attend to the state of his own con- 
scious life. Heaven or hell are emphatically 
withinhim. They are part of him; or more 
strictly speaking, he is one or the other of 


the two, or a blending of both. It is buta ticular race or clan. We must conclude that 
step from Idealism into mysticism. Indeed, humanity is alike in the primordial elements 


Editor. 


of its constitution, however much in speci- | 
alties, Types and Races may differ. Reason | nent gentlemen were 
will teach us to seek the solution of these | 7**- 

features of unlikeness in natural causes and 
Advancing along this pathway 


| osophy. The inner life is exalted infinitely 
above the outer. Mere outward moods and 
feelings are of uo account as indices of truth. 


meeting. 
laws. 
| ning the spiritssky, and the prolific means 
"| of Jeading Man astray. As signal. illustra- 
tions of the two systems, we bave only to 
step into the quietness of a still Quaker meet- 
ing for one, and a shouting, groaning Metho- 
dist meeting for the other. One is of the 
spirit—ideally mystic—the other of the flesh, 
sensationally emotional. The whole compass 
of history abounds with the manifestations of 
the two systems. The sensational is first in 
point of time, and consequently lowest in 
comparison. It is the instinctive philosophy 
of the savage. It ispossible without much 
culture. Itis the practical philosophy of the 
ignorant everywhere. But the Ideal philoso- 
phy is only possible to the cultured, the think- 
ing, hence, we find among the highest cul- 
tured minds of earth—the Scholarly Ger- 
man’s, the most marvellous unfolding of Ideal- 
ism. And just in proportion as individual 
minds in other nations, range up, so as to 
stand abreast with the lofty Tentons, do we 
find them embraced in the school of Idealism. 
From our prior reasonings, we should expect 
to find among this class of persons, the so 
called infidels of the age. This inference 
provesto be true, and for more than a gener- 
ation, the Theologians of England and Amer- 
ica, mostly sensationalists in philosophy ; 
have been hurling their anathemas against 
the neology, Transcendentalism, or infidelity 
of the learned Germans. But they only 
spread the poison. Thinking persons wished 
to read the works of these fearful inen, and 
the result is, that Kant, Fichte, Hegel and 
others are perhaps better known by reading 
Englishmen and Americans than they are by 
Germans themselves, for while the-eultured 
classes of Germany, who constitutea sort of 
literary aristocrasy, have been prosecuting 
their profound researches in the direction of 
idealism, vast multitudes of the common 
classes seem to have been gravitating deeper 
into sensationalism. But at the same time, 
owing to the more general or democratic dis- 
tribution of ideas-among us, the German phil- 
osophy has more powerfully tinctured the 
american mind than it has itsown. We close 
this article with this yemark, itis a profoundly 
significant fact that in all ages, so soon as 
the human mind Secomes highly cultured it 
is forced into the acceptance of pantheism, 
and essentially from the standpoint of Ideal- 
ism. 


and differ in proportion to the different.degree mehkih he 
of culture, and variety of situation in which | and closes 
the several people’s have been placed. 
inference becomes to our apprehension a stu- 
pendous fact, so soon as we compare the va- 
rious religions with each other, in the light of tion, 
their several histories. Again, we should in- 


as follows ; 


in which you are engaged, I am,” &e. 


foundation in nature—in the constitution and | Stould be united. 
experience of man. This too we find to bea desire the ballot. 
fact, even those dogmas, which most shock us| and had no time now for argument. 
are ascertained to be grounded on the solid 
terrafirma of man’s experience. We do not |? ° 
intend to say that, in the theological dress as- 
sumed, they are accordant with the absolute mittee of National Woman's Suffrage Association : 
truth. Far from it; but they are the expo- 
nents of man’s experience as interpreted by 
bis childish reason. He must become a man, 
before the full light of a complete revelation 
can be comprehended or endured. Never, as 
it seems tous, can we make true progress 
until we adopt the principles stated above. 
Of course each specific form of religion will 
protest against this course, 
iton a level with others, which is a terrible 
blow to its egotism. 
deterred by this fierce howl of egotistic big- 
otry. We must search for that which is uni- 
versal, and disentangle it from that which is 
special and incidental. We must consider | to her earnings and her children 
the absolute progress of a people in order to 
comprehend fully the influences modifying its 
religious dogmas, for through the same essenti- 
al forms of thought have they, or will they 
all pass. But this point does not at present 
so much claim our attention as the second 


Mitwackez, Wis-, January, 1870. 


impossible. 


ands of men and women. 
us out. 
red with blood that flowed for men’s 


goals. But woman 


own powers. 
itself inthe effort tomake men free ? 
every triumph of humanity as our own. 


gospel of peace will be 


dogmas have a natural evolution from, and a 
solid foundaticn in human nature. 


men being. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, 


Meeting of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Convention. 


—— 


West claims the banner. Yours truly, 


L. PECKHAN. 


Pomeroy as the next speaker. 


Lerter rrom Mrs. 0’Donxovax (Rossa.) 


11 University PEACE, 
New Yor, January 17, 1870. 


me from the pleasure I should otherwise experience | ward. 


Universal Franchise Association, 


and conveyed in 
your letter of the 13th instant, yet, 


in my unavoida- 


Convention, be pleased to express for me to its dis- 
tinguished supporters, the assurance of my profound | 
sympathy with the cause they so bravely -advecaie, the lat 
suu my earnest desire for its speedy triumph. P JAW WAR 
. i vish Icould in person tender my thanks to the | pelling women to vote, 
noble women who first have dared 
“To leap the rotten pales of prejudice, 
Disyoke their necks from custom and assert 
None lordlier than themselyes but 
That which made 
Woman and man!’ 
Butas Iam unable to 
point, 1 shall leave to you the renewed expression | Columbia. 
of my interest and warm wishes for success, and 
shall satisfy myself with attentively watching and 
hoping for the grand result ot the present movement 
in America. I remain, dear sir, very sincerely, 
Mary J. O’Donnovan (Rossa.) 


Miss Phebe Cozzens of St. Louis, 


The Great Reconciliation. 


The old myth of confusion of tongues at 
Bable, is believed by few at the present time. 
But maokiod haye experienced a more fear- 
fal confusion, because real, than the Hebrew 
writings records. The warring religions— 
the clashing sects ave produced far more 
mischief than the confusion of tongues, 
even if infinitely worse than it is, 
could ever cause. Inconvenience results from 
not being able to understand the speech of 
your fellows, seldom anything more serious 
We do not recollect that any nation or tribe 
ever waged war upon another, from the sim- 
ple fact that it spoke a, different. language. 
Unfortunately this has not been the case in 
respect to religion. Difference here has 
caused the most terrible and relentless perse- 
cutions, the most atrocious cruelties ever 
seen on carth. No hate seems so fierce as 
that of one-religionist toward one of another 
faith, But even laying aside the butcheries 
and the burnings visited by one religion upon 
another, and we shall still havea fearful 
amount of other forms of persecution and 
strife. ‘The press has groaned beneath the 
weight of disputation on the part of fiery 
controversialists. The pulpit has been made 
a theater whereon pugnacious theologians 
have strutted their little time in fieye invece- 
tives against other religions than their own. 
Private religionists, imitating the priestly 
exampel, have also fulminated denunciation 
andwrath according to their ability upon 
their fellows, not seeing with their eyes. And 
through all the various phases of our mortal 
life, this same clamor and dispute, this same 
jingle and confusion are seen. Will it never 
cease ? Must this fearful din forever assail the 
tired ear of man ? Is truth so occult that it can- 
not be found? Or,is man sostolid that ho can 
never perceive it ! That it is not found by 
the mass as yet, is evinced in their endless 
disputes and quarrels. How shalla :econcili 
ation be reached and peace proclaimed ? These 
grave and important questions press upon us 
for solution; and however, often we dismiss 
them they still return and demand an answer. 
They must be solved sometime, and that too 
upon some other method than that of all per- 
ties being converted to tle particular notions 
of one. This plan has been tried for age: 
and thereis no more prospect of success than 
centuries ago. The theological Bable is as 
many tongued as then ; and no sign of mutual 
comprehension on the part of actors and talk- 
ers appear. 

Profoundly impressed with the necessity of 
some basis of reconciliation, we have studied 
the problem, not in the light of any one sect 
or religion. Nor have weaccepted the whole- 
sale assertions of non-relizionists, who are 
often as unreasonable as the strongest bigots. 
We are constrained to admit a practical 
value to religious divisions. While they have 
| promoted strife and persecution asa general 
rule, they have to some extent resulted in a 
larger liberty than would otherwise have been 
possible. Their mutual jealousy, and rivalry 
has prevented for some generations learning 
and its promoters from being persecuted as in 
more remote times. This however, has been 
accidental not designed. But. whatever in- 
cidental benefit may have resulted from this 
strife, it hears no sort of proportion to the 
frightful enormities directly resulting there- 
from, and therefore, is of no force as an argu- 
ment in favor of religious rancor and conten- 
tion, or against a logical scheme of reconcili- 
ation. 

A true method must of course be based up- 
on a principle of universality. Upon some- 
thing common to all men, and not what may 
beregarded as the idiosynerosy of any par- 


proved a suecess and a benefit. 


filled by virtuous and now idle young ladies, 


applause. She said that she was ver 
Wissatisfied with public opinion in the District tle work. *% 
of Columbia in regard to this great move- 
ment. Out west, great men stood by them, 
and enthusiasm prevailed at conventions or 
mectings in aid of the cause. She trusted 
the audience would make amends for their 
bad behavior, and applaud or show their sat-| her defective pronunciation. 
isfactson and approval at any display of intel- speak the English language, 
ligence, learning or humor, or at any flashes | the language of the heart. 
of wit she might deliver during the course of 
her remarks. [Laughter and loud ap 

To-day the revolutionary women of the na- 
tion are fighting with tongue and pen the bat- 
tles of future generations ; so did Washing- 
ton fight for future generations, and conquer- 
ed. A republican form of government was 
said to be the government for the people ; 
but where wasa republic when the women 
were taxed without representation, and de- 
prived of their votes, like idiots and felons. 
One objection the men had to woman’s suf- 
frage was that woman could not fight ; she 
was physically weak.. In view of this, men of their character, 
had the unwarrantable assumption to control the kind 
woman’s property. The ballot was the sign 
of individual liberty ; with freedom it came 
to the slave. Men say women shall not vote, 
according to custom; but custom had nothing 
to do with right. [Applauso. J 

Men even teok the Bible to attempt to 
prove their rights’ over the women. But 
they fail to notice that the Bible is not at all 
republican ; it demands obedience to the 
kings ; and these republicans will see that 
they do not follow the Bible injunctions in 
carrying on the government. If a majori- 
ty had the right to ask for a right, the minor- 
ity had the same. -Another story advanced 
by the men was, that if suffrage was given to 
the women, they would dance around the 


of the lady, introduced 


ty. 


duced, and received with applause. 


bat against the common enemy—common 
prejudice. It may be that they reason that 
they do not require this right, as they might 
be blessed with comfortable homes, and were 
satisfied with their condition, or thought they 
were. When they saw:.women trodden by 
men, did they not pity their condition? Women 
have been patient too long with the vices fmen. 
The Jaws of Prussia prohibited the habitual 
drunkard from marrying, and she would advo- 
t cate, when the women got the power, the en- 
ballot-box for three. hundred and sixty-five actment of a law to probibit the tobacco 
days before and after the election, and the | chewer to marry until he, had reformed him- 
poor men would have to attend to the baby | self of the vice; then the enactment of. the 
and the kiteheu. rohibitory laws against other vives which are 

Men cbtained ballot for all kinds of eluging our land with misery. How many 
men, as it was the only power to elevate man-| women are living in the degradation of re- 
Kind. A problem proving itself by an in- fined indolence, wasting their effeminate lives 
bi ae caught to have a prominent place accomplishing no good idea : 
in Euclid. 

Another objection advoeated by men was 
the inability of woman to fight and engage 
in war, the relic of barbarous ages. If women 
had their way, not a drop of blood would be 
shed with their consent. Volumes eould be ideas, The life of JGS Christ (our great 
written on the heroic deeds of women. Men pattern) wag a life of ivilsnd labor. She advis- 
had often been more cowardly than women. | od the young women to goforthintothe world 
Artaxerxes, after a lost battle sent a spindle and choose some useful pursuit, and follow it, 
to his commanding general. The builder of thereby establish a name and character for 
Babylon showed the works of a woman, and | themselver. C; ratianity demands. this of 
her ingenuity. ‘hem, aud with the use of the ballot their op- 

A woman held the position of governor in | portunities to establish a power which man 
France during the reign of Henry IV, with respects and fears will be increased, and wo- 
great credit. Who had not heard of the he-| men will be improved in their condition mor- 
roism of Joan D’Are, and of the maid of Sar- |.ally, spiritually, and physically. The cause 
agossa, who received a pension, and was deeo- | is not the cause of a few strong-minded wo- 
rated with medals for her deeds ? How many | men, but the cause vf the eivilized world. 
of the women of the late war had received a| The warfare will go on until the ballot is. in 
pension? How many had not? There was | the, band of every American woman. She 
no Heroism in the present age. A national | appealed to the women of the District of Co- 
monument to the soldiers of the late war, was | lumbia to arouse to their natural right—the 
to be erected in this eity, and the St. Louis | ballot. 
women had inquired whether the women of! Miss Susan B. Anthony arose and stated 
the war would be represented thereon. A re- that the time of adjournment had not yet  ar- 
ply was sent to them, stating that a marble | rived. 


enterprise should be content to settle down to 
the indolent routing of fashionable lite. No 
woman can attain to the noble and useful 
sphere for which she wag created with such 


be erected, if the money could be raised. woman suffrage was because he knew it would 
The convention then adjourned. sueceeed, and As 3 he bi not Oe he would 
i ion will | never be sent to the United StatesSenate again. 
The final proceedings of the convention will [ Laughter: $. painted gif the--womad-hs 
emigrate to Wyoming, and makea model 
State of it by sending a woman Senator to the 
national capita]. [Laughter.{ She would 
go there if she had time, but her mission was 
in the States, where she was to continue her 
labors until the great reform was accomplish- 
ed. 
This high-toned, cheap oratory would not 


be given next week. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATION- 
AL WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION.—MORN- 
ING SESSION. 

The convention resumed its session at 10 


o’clock yesterday morning. Mrs. E. C. Stan- 
ton in the chair. There was a large audience 


composed mostly of ladies, and several promi-|do. She desired women to work—to come 
“ved in the galle- 


Mrs. Josephine S. Griffing addressed the | 
She stated that the city elergy bad 
of | evinced a disinclination to attend the sessions 
thought, we should naturally infer that all|¢f the convention, as they could not see any 


forms of religion would be alike at the base, | Justification for the same in Divine revelation. 
: E ’ | She then read a letter from Bishop Simpson, 


wishes the convention God-speed, 
“Hoping that the 
This | session may be a pleasant one, and that it 
will tend to advance the interests of the cause 


Miss. Anthony then addressed the conven- 
She said that the women ought to un- 
derstand that they were trying to secure the 
fer that all the dogmas of religion had some | ballot, and in order to gain the object they 
She did not believe that a 
single young woman was present that did not 
She had letters to read, 


Miss. Anthony then read the following let- 


Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour Chairman Executive Com- 


Drax Mapam :—It is with very great regret that 
I am obliged to deny myself the pleasure of partici- 
pating in your deliberations, or being present at the 
convention to be held at Washington. The illness 
of one brother, and absence of the other render it 


I hope this convention will bring to bear on Con- 
gress a power it cannot withstand, backed as it is by 
the ever increasing sentiment of the civilized world 
in our favor, nnd the warmest heartbeats of thous- 


In moments of discouragement it has sometimes 
because it places seemed as if the march of human progress had left 
The fire of human convictions has swallow- 
edup kings and kingdoms; it has scorched priest- 
But we are not to be | craftand superstition ; a hundred battle-fields are 
liberation, and 
the fire of many a stake lighted them on their way. 
To-day as freemen they march onward to shining 
stands by their side a serf, un- 
recognised in the Government, often without a right 
, obstructed in her 
best efforts to be grandly herself, and develop her 
Did the great wave of progress spend 
No ; we claim 
When ali 
men are fie, all women can not long be serfs. 
Theirown arguments. shall convince them 3. their 
own words convict them. And having gained this last 
outpost of barbarism and entrenched injustice, anew 
proclaimed in our councils. 
$ Aas May the star that guided the wise men of eld 
one named above, to wit, that all religious | when they brought their myrrh and spice to worship 
the embodied spirit, guide to successful consuma- 
tion this moyement, which with deep:r insight re- 
cognizes reverently divinity incarnate in every hu- 


Greetings and congratulations for Wyoming. The 


Mrs Stanton then announced Senator 


Senator Pomeroy stated that the main ob- 
jection of the “masculines”? to the woman’s 
suffrage movement was the inability to fight. 
Well, that objection was ridiculous; young 

J. E. Willeox, Esq :—Dean Siz.—I deeply regret | MeN of eighteen years of age were called on 
that my approaching voyage to Ireland will debar | tofight, and not to vote for three years after- 
} t mre I s There were men of forty-five and up- 
in accepting the invitation extended to me by the ward who, from age or infirmisy, were prevent- 
ed from fighting ; still they could vote. So 
ble absence, from the approaching Woman Suffrage | it was satisfactorily proven that figh ting was 
not a nevssary condition to voting, For 
hat matter, women did good fighting during 
He was notin fayor of com- 
but he would give 

them the right todo so by removing the ob- 
f stacle; in other words, place them in the same 
condition as to rights *#* the men were, and 
they could excicise tlem if they pleased. 
He was in favor of the sixceenth ‘amendment, 
and he thought the best place in the world to 
gratify my desire on this | try the experiment wasin the District of 
They had tried the experiment of 
negro suffrage in the District, and it had 
There were 
plenty of offices in the city which could be 


Mo. was | and which were now filled by men weighing 
then introduced and received with rapturovs| two hundred pounds, who were able to doa 
much | day’s work gud received large*salaries for lit- 


Mrs. Stanton, after speaking very highly 
Madame Anneke, 2 
German lady, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who 
addressed the meeting. She stated that, be- 
ing a foreigner, allowence should be made for 
If she could not 
she could speak 
She came from 
the West, burdened heavily with petitions, 
lause. ] | signed by one thousand residents of the State 
of Wisconsin. She would appeal to her 
countrymen, Carl Sehurz and F inkelnburg, to 
assist in the last struggle for universal liber- 


The Rev. Olympia Brown was next intro- 
She re- 
marked that she intended to address herself 
especially to those young ladies who had signi- 
fied their opposition to the sixteenth amend- 
ment a short time since when the last vote 
was taken. » She admired the independence 
for it showed they were 
that the friends of woman suffrage 
wished to win over to their cause. She thought 
them honest in their opinions, but supposed 
they were prejudiced from hearing the slarg 
phrase ‘‘strong-minded ;”’ but they must re- 
member that it required strong minds to com- 


1 wpap 
terous beyond esse Sat yong womelr of 


i 1 Shegaid that the reason why Senator 
shaft crowned with a goddess of liberty would Pomeroy was here to advocate thecause of 


tue. Woman was welcome to finery provided FRE 
forward and become members of the Dis- she earned it. 5 hoped to see the day 
trict organization, and to pay their dollar, or | when: Mre ~ receive at the Prosi- i 
twenty-five dollars, or twenty-fii- and- ° "ig . k inig 
dollars. She desired the Finance Uoma... 
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rooms of the Rerolution. She hoped every | meet the committee of the National Woman's ne ee 
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man. She granted that, provided every wo- 
man had a good home and was well cared for. 
The lives of mbst women, however, were a 
constant struggle against the partiality of the 
laws. And by what right coulda man dictate 
the sphere of a woman’s energy? She would 
not say anything against home, its duties and 
its necessities, nor against society. But wo- 
men could pass from home to spheres of use- 
fulness, and to lucrative employment. Rosa 
Bonheur made $6,000 perannum by her pen- 
cil. Florence Nightingale, Johanna Bailey 
and Susan B. Anthony had proven what wo- 
men could accomplish outside of home. So- 
ciety says women’s other duties are the ex- 
tension of charities and the cultivation of re- 
ligion. But charity could be indulged in as 
well by the men, and religion was of as much 
benefit to them as to the women. There was 
no justice in the remark that women could 
only be wives and mothers. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton had proven by her excellent 
life that she could participate in public affairs 
and still be a loving wife anda devoted moth- 
er. [Loud and continued applause ] 


EVENING SESSION. : 
At 8 o'clock the meeting was called to. or- 


9.00 a.m.| 3.40 P. u. 
00 


9.00 P. x, 
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vote to any cause where freedom was the 
question at issue, and give his future efforts 
to the cause of universal suffrage. 

After some remarks by Mrs. J. Gap, Miss 
Anthony spoke on the 16th Amendment, ete., 
preferred to push the question on legislative 
bodies, yather than before ignorant men, and 
ridiculed the idea of going before John Mor- 
rissey’s constituents for a popular expression. 
The resolutions proposed were adopted. Grand Haven. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker read a letter See saa 
from Bishop Simpson, to the effect that he| Tonia... s 
had been fully in sympathy with this move- 
ment for more than twenty years, and had on 
all proper occasions freely avowed himself so. 
‘« This movement has, no doubt, been some- 
what injured by the attempt on the part of 
some of its friends to identify it with anti- 
Christian and anti-Evangelical views, and 
some of its opponents have, very foolishly, as 
I think, sought to oppose it by quoting de- 
tached passages of scripture.” From another 
letter of Bishop Simpsons’ she read as 
follows : 

“Iam glad that Christian men and women 
are taking hold of the movement, because, 
as I have long believed, the interest of true 
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ADVOCATED. 
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dress the audience, but these gentlemen all 
seemed to be hoarse. She then read the fol- 
lowing letter from Senator Ross : 


WAsAINGTON, January 19, 1870, 
Miss Susan B. ANTHONY :— Dear Madame.—I am 
in receipt of yourinvitationto be present this even- 
ing at the meeting of the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion, but have to express my regret at my inability 
by reason of previous engag-mentstodoso. Accept 
however, my assurance of full and cordial sympa- 
thy with the movement to extend the right of suffrage 
to the women of the country, and my pledge to 
make that sympathy active on the first or all occa- 
sions thatmay arise for my official action. Very 

respectfully your obedient, E. G. Ross. 


of the Bible may attempt to make capital 
against the churches, it will be found in the 
end, that the strength of this movement is in 
its appeal to Christian hearts.” 

Mrs. Hooker remstked tiat she was with 
the cause of Woman Suffrage ‘because it 
was the cause of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ,” and was glad to perceive that it had 
come more and more into the hands of Chris- 
tians; it was a Christian movement[! !!] 

Mrs, Stanton expressed herself much 
pissed with Bishop Simpson and the Metho- 
ist clergy for having erased the word ‘‘obey ” 


Mrs. Stanton also read tke following letter | from the marriage ceremonial, and advised ee a ARAE A. Hoste rors e 
from Hon. Matt. H. Carpenter, of Wiscon-| all young ladies to be married by Methodist Da FLW Wte Man Love it EE R. Dph, 


Clergymen. [laughter.] 

Mrs. J. S. Griffing read a letter from Mrs. 
Francis D. Gege, arguing that section 4, 
article 4, of the U. S. Constitution, guarantee- 
ing to every State a Republican form of gov- 
ernment, that this guarantee could only be 
carried out by insuring the right of suffrage 
to all adults of sound mind, without regard 
to race, color or sex. 

Rev. O.ympia Brown cid not believe that 
ihe 1¢th Amendment shculd go to wire-pull 
ing legislators aud not to the people; com- 
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an: 
Wasuinoton, January 19. 

Miss ELIZABETH- CADY STANTON :—Aadam.— 
Your favor of the 18ih instant, inviting me. to ad- 
dress the convention now in session ia this city for 
the promotion of the cause of female suffrage, has 
been received. 1 xegret that my official duties will 
not allow me the time to comply with this request : 
but I assure you and the ladies with whom you are 
associated, that I am heartily in sympathy with the 
efforts youare making for the success of the cause 
which you especially have so long and so ably ad- 
vocated. 

I beg farther to say that the bestowal of the righi 
of equal political suffrage upon the women of this 
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republic cannot, in my Judgement, be much longer batted tLe Bible arguments against woman “ & K N, Y, Independent......; 4.00 
withheld, and that whatever influence 1 have shall suffrage ; it had never been proved that Paul “ “ Harper’s M’nthly Magazine 5.00 
ie ait fea ae ae ePrortaally, Fé panen was opposed to women; did not wish the au- eT eee — terene po 
the consummation for whic you are la Oring. . : “neue í t = ee. ETET oe P 
have the honor to be, very truly yours, dience to believe that the millenium would i a, a ihe OA A e 6.00 

Mass H Caseexrex: | come with women suffrage; the only "Galt | oia o glance, the’ savi of 

Mrs. Stanton then delivered her great lect- | main benefit was that of enlargement of er | affected by orderi is office 


sphere. s3, ; 

Miss Pheebe Cozzens made some rear 
relative to the legal aspects of the Womans’ 
Right Question; had found that law was not 
so formidable a study after all. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Madame Anneke, Milwaukee, Wis., spoke 
in fayor of the 16th Amendment. ‘Tho Ger- 
mans were not hostile to female suffrage ; 
would return West not to talk but to act. 

[This lady intends to address the Germans 
in their (and her) native tongue. She is 
progressive and practical, and fully appreci- 
ates the necessity of arrangements to econo- 
mize time and means in the household, to en- 
able women to occupy the large field of action 
now opening before them. ] 

Rey. Samuel May stated that as America 
had so severely suffered from violating the 
rights of four millions of people, persistence 
in Violating the rights of fifteen millions would 
create still greater suffering. 

Mrs. Charlotte Wilbur, of Conneeticut, 
read a paper, the purport of which it is diffi- 
cult to define, after which she took the follow- 
ing position: 

Woman have shown their capacity for legis- 
lation and public business by the organization 
of philanthrepie societies for important work 
which governments scarcely ever even at- 
tempted to perform. From limited resources, 
consisting for the most part of small savings 
from pin money, these societies were economi- 
cally and successfully managed; the sanitary 
commission, for instance. Then there were 
two governments working simultaneously ; 
first, the government of man, as expressed in 


the above. the clasa magazinas 
of America above named.are. $4 each. In 
additio to the above, we are authorized to 
offer as a premium, and will send to all who 
subscribe for the Aex and Independent, and 
remit us $4, postage paid, a copy of Ritchie's , 
splendid steel engraving of Grant and Colfax, — 
(the price of which is $2each.) In other 
words, for every new name you may send 
us and $4—we will send the Presenr Aor and 
the Independent one year, and also both of 
these popular engravings, worth in the print 
stores $4. A 
We think these liberal offers, and the efforts 
we are making to make the Present Aom 
the best spiritual paper in the world, will in- 
duce all our present readers to go to work and 
secure for us at least one copy each. 


ure on the sixteenth amendment, which has 
been delivered by her lately in numerous cit- 
ies of the West. This masterpiece of elo- 
quence was frequently applauded during its 
«elivery by an appreciative audience. 

Miss Anthony, at the conclusion of Mrs. 
Stanton’s speech, made a few remarks, and 
desired to know whether the meeting was in 
favor of the sixteenth amendment or not. 
She tested the sense of the audience by, re- 
questing all who were in favor of it to answer, 
‘“‘aye.’” The meeting expressed its desire for 
the amendment by a loud and almost unani- 
mous shout of “Aye.” 

Miss Anthony thought the result of the 
vote was encouraging, and introduced, with 
a few complimentary remarks, Miss Jennie 
Collins, of Lowell, Mass., who addressed the 
meeting She stated that she had not come 
to make a speech, but to lay her offering of 
respect at the feet of the estimable and in- 
spired lady who presided over the meeting 
for having on all occasions defended and 
plead for the working women, her associates. 
Lhe weakly and fashionable ladies told the 
poor girls to go to the kitchen and not to the 
parlors. They knew the dignity cf the 
kitchen. Still the girls disliked it, for they 
were aware of the fact that the kitchen was 
not the resort of young men seeking wives. 
The girl behind the shop counter. always had 
admirers. These ladies, perhaps, did not 
know who the working women were. A 
great many of them had been welcomed by 
wealthy and refined parents, but death came 
to the parents, and the orphan girl sought 
work to earn her daily bread. If these girls 
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vent their fall; only to reform them when 
fallen. She then said, emphatically: “We 
have no statesmen; they area set of mum- 
mies.” She always had been a Republican. 


Miss Anthony read a letter from Hon. 
Jacob H. Ela, of New Hampshire, wherin 
he assured the convention of his hearty 
sympathy. 
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of strong, determined men were formed—the 
trades unions, the new working-men's party. 
In their meetings speeches worthy of a Web- 
ster or a Clay were delivered : still the press 
did not report them. The papers tell us of 
these so-called self-made men ; still they ney- 
er mention the fact that these men have trod- 
den down many laboring people to obtain 
their positions. American girls were proud 
of their President, but they also were proud 
of the brave boys who had fallen on the 
bloody fields of the South and payed the 
way of General Grant tothe White House. 
Had he forgotten them? He seemed to have 
forgotten the sisters of these boys toiling in 
the factories of Lowell, while he fared sump- 
tuously every day and his lady dressed in silk. 
The girls had no objection to silk or satin, 
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